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French Solutions of 
Social Dificulté 
ITHIN the last few 
weeks there has ap- 
peared in Paris a 
work by a some- 
what remarkable 
person, M. Godin, 
the wealthy manu- 
facturer, and the 
founder of the Fa- 
milistére at Guise, 
who is now a mem. 
ber of the National 
Assembly. It is 
entitled “ Solutions 
Sociales,”* and is an 
attempt to classify 
social difficulties 
and to suggest 
means by which 
they may be re- 
moved. It contains 
also a statement of 
social requirements, 
and unfolds plans 
by which more 
comfort and happi- 
ness can be at- 
tained by more pecple than the usual mode 
of life permits. We say usual mode of life 
advisedly, because, if we follow M. Godin 
aright, in the acute, abrupt, positive, personal, 
and discarsive meditations of his book, we 
must allow that the community of families now 
established at the Familisttre are getting as 
much comfort and happiness in return for their 
properly organised labour as they could expect 
to have. It is now about six years since we gave 
an account of this establishment.t We may 
repeat that it is a group of buildings containing 
model homes for the workmen and women em- 
ployed by M. Godin in his factories and 
foundries; which are not only fitted with many 
sanitary appliances, but provided with stores on 
@ principle akin to co-operation, besides nume- 
rous arrangements calculated to enable them to 
partake of luxuries, or the equivalents of riches, 
such as baths, restaurants, amusements, music, 
schools for their children, nurseries for their 
infants, well-kept gardens, &o, Hitherto the 
Familistére has been described only by visitors. 
Now we have the advantage of hearing the 
founder’s own explanation of it, and learning 
the working of the thoughts of his heart that 
induced him to build it. The history, descrip. 
tion, and account of the management of this 
experiment form the most valuable part of the 
work. It is the main social solution. Bat there 
are others, equally thoughtful, to be made ont 
in the autobiographical details and social and 
political treatises of which the rest of it is 
composed. 

M. Godin’s; “Social Solutions” were com- 
pleted before the investment of Paris by the 
Germans; but this event, with the subsequent 








* Solutions Sociales. Par Godin, Fondateur du Fami- 
listére de Guise, Chef d’Industrie en France et en 
Belgique, MembreTde ier oa Nati Paris: A 
le Rovellet, Rue Guillaumin et ae Rue 
Richelieu, © Braxelles ; Office de Publicité, Rue de la 
Madeleine, 1871. 


civil war, delayed the publication of his work till 
the present time. It was undertaken, he de- 
clares, as @ preservative from the tempests he 
saw brooding on the social horizon, and he little 
thought the storm would have burst upon his 
country before the book appeared. If he set 
himself to write it again, therefore, he would 
have to make some slight alterations to adapt it 
to the present aspect of political affairs ; but the 
great bulk of the work, his cogitations, convic- 
tions, and solutions, would be the same. With 
this preface he presents it to his compatriots for 
the general welfare. We will now, without com- 
ment, put our readers in possession of the views 
of this energetic philanthropic French manufac- 
turer, 

His first chapter is divided into two headings, 
fantastically,—the incubation of social ideas and 
the social idea in action, But the first division 
contains little more than the statement that 
though passion for material interests, earthly 
vanities and authorities may induce France to 
abandon her civilising mission, Frenchmen will 
ever be faithfal to a love of progress and liberty, 
except a polite apology for the literary workman- 
ship of the book, which, owing to his constant 
contact with workers in the field and foundry, is, 
he is afraid, less polished than it might have 
been. In the second he relates that his friends 
asked him why he did not give publicity to his 
schemes for the improvement of the comfort of 
the section of mankind of which he saw so much , 
and he replied that it appeared to him better to 
act than to talk; and that for a long time he 
meditated and acted in silence, till he had 
accomplished the foundation of the Familistére,— 
till his Utopia was a flourishing success. But 
now he desires imitators, and there is no longer 
occasion for careful silence. He proceeds in 
chapter the second to give an account of his 
childhood, because from his earliest remem- 
brance, when he sat upon the form of his village 
school, and when he worked in the atelier of his 
father, when, eleven years and a half old, he had 
already begun to think of the great undertaking 
of his life,—when he left home and began his 
career as an ouvrier, working from five in the 
morning till eight at night,—this thought was 
ever before him :—“ If I am able to elevate myself 
above the condition of an ouvrier, I will look for 
the means to render a workman’s life more sup- 
portable and enjoyable, and to raise labour from 
its abasement.” The third chapter tells us how 
he founded a new industry,—the manafactare of 
cast-iron stoves,—and set up a3 a master, or chef 
Vindustrie. The various divisions in a working 
day in different parts of France are discussed, 
for Paris has but eleven working hours while the 
provinces toil on for twelve and thirteen. The 
various modes of payment are also mentioned. 
Payment by the hour is set forth as superior to 
that by the day, because it is then no longer the 
desire of the workman to endeavour to shorten 
his time; but payment by piecework is placed 
above either. To prevent the usual jollification 
and idleness that take place in a large factory 
when all the men receive their money on the 
same evening, either weekly or fortnightly, M. 
Godin adopted the plan of dividing his men 
alphabetically into sections, and of paying them 
fortnightly, but on four different days of that 
fortnight, the Tuesdays and Fridays. By this 
means they are not all in funds at the same time, 
and there is not the old indacement to stand 
treat and be treated: the allurements of the 
cabaret have ceased. And all fines deducted 
from wages, either for breach of regulations or 
defective work, he hands over to the caisse de 
secours, the equivalent of our sick fands, These, 
then, are two of his solutions. 

The fourth chapter drifts away from practical 
experience. It is devoted to the democratical 
principle. Man has his rights, and one right is 
that those who create riches should enjoy them. 


citizen, ennobled by, first, political, and then, 
social reform. Whilst M. Godin, however, was 
tarning over in his mind these facts, and the best 
mode of reconciling the interests of a large 
industry with the intellectual, moral, and 
physical well-being of the workpeople, the events 
of 1848 occurred, and the development of the 
prospects he began to form was postponed. 

He proceeds to discuss, with much sympathy, 
the Socialism that occupies itself with the ame- 
lioration of the condition of individuals, not by 
reforming the constitution of empires, but by 
intellectual, moral, and physical renovation ; 
after that, the St. Simonism that demands that 
political, religious, and administrative direction 
should be given to philosophers, artists, and in- 
dustriels ; then, the impracticable Commanism 
that, he expounds, is the protestation of industry 
irritated by the unjust distribution of the fruits 
of production, and only another name for col- 
lective despotism ; and more minutely still, the 
associative principle elaborated by Charles 
Fourier, as an indication of the various trains of 
thought that were occupying men’s minds at 
this time, each of which was entertained by 
large circles of Frenchmen, and regarded as the 
real solution of their social difficulties. Emi- 
gration to Texas appears to have been the next 
hope of these ardent spirits, after they found 
that the Revolution of 1848 was of no advantage 
to them; and M. Godin invested 100,000 francs 
jn the project of colonisation brought from 
America by M. V. Considérant ia 1853. His 
experiences, and loss connected with this scheme, 
however, made him resolve to listen to no plans 
for social reform that he could not work ont by 
himself. 

Under the heading, Epaves des Idées Sociales, 
workmen’s towns, or les cit¢és owvriéres, are next 
dis@ussed, and such French inventions as “ fra- 
ternal architecture” and “social architecture” 
introduced to the reader. Workmen’s houses, 
especially those of la cité du Grand-Hornu, 
Mulhouse, Guebviller, and Colmar are described, 
and the shortcomings of these, comparatively 
model dwellings, pointedout. Then, in another 
section, these facts are quitted for meditations . 
workmen continue to create riches, and continue 
to be deprived of the comforts riches procure: 
labour continues to produce all that makes life 
agreeable, but the life of the labourer continues 
to be surrounded by disgusts, and in contact 
with misery : labour rears superb edifices, and the 
labourer’s own habitation remains inthe condition 
of that of primitive ages. The “crime of war” 
continues to be perpetrated. Revolving these 
mysteries in his mind, M. Godin resolves to seek 
out the destiny of man, and the law and end of 
his creation ; and he finds that labour is part of 
the law, but not all; and that life is the law of 
law. ‘Man cannot live without activity: acti- 
vity is labour: labour is production, consump- 
tion, and distribution: it is the aliment of life, 
Man falfils the law when he does all he can for 
the good of life.” This discovery reverberates 
through many pages. Investigations into ths 
importance of the conservation, maintenance, 
and duration of life, lead up to right, daty, and 
justice: right is liberty, duty is fraternity and 
charity, jastice is truth. To further explain the 
wants of man, the divisions of his brain are 
illustrated, and the requirements for the welfare 
of each faculty stated. The right to live in- 
volves subsistence, lodgiag, raiment, pure air, 
light, space, cleanliness, salubrity, and l’hygiéne ; 
and these involve the rights of prodaction, labour, 
industry, invention, and science ; the rights of 
consumption, economy, possession, conveniences 
of life, justice, sovereignty, and liberty; the 
rights of repartition, control, participation, fanc- 
tions, and directions ; the rights of social protec- 
tion, security, affiliation, distinction, and usefal- 
ness. Everything is good that is in accordance 
with the law of life: everything is evil tha, 








t See vol, xxiii, pp, 689, 845. 





| A man has a right to be a free and independent 


| opposes an obstacle to it. We shall see presently 
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that the Familisttre is in accordance with the 
aw of life, and that it places within the reach of 
ts residents most of the rights above enume- 
rated. 

Bat though we have now arrived at the four- 
teenth chapter, we have not yet come up with 
the social palace in question. The action of 
nature and man is explained. Nature has 
created the elements upon which man has to 
imprint form, movement, and thought, and has 
placed them at his service. Riches are, there- 
fore, composed of two parts,—the work of nature 
and the work of man. To produce riches, and 
to make a good and just employment of them, 
is one of the laws of our destiny. Being the re- 
sult of the industry of man, he has a right to 
enjoy them. By this route, M. Godin conveys 
his readers to architecture once more, and, 
eventually, after many reverberations, specula- 
tions, ruminations, and calculations, within hail 
of the habitation of man that is really in 
accordance with his progress,—the Familistére, 
that bas been seen so long in the offing. Bat 
we are not yet permitted to enter. Caverns, 
wigwams, snow hats, stone huts, tree huts of all 
kinds, tents, pre-historic dwellings, cabins, 
feudal chateaux, village houses in the Middle 
Ages, and town houses, are shown in wood- 
engravings, succeasively; and then we come to 
illustrations of the model dwellings of the 
Grand-Horna, the houses of the Auzin Company, 
the Mulhonse houses, the model houses shown as 
Danish and from Antwerp, in the Exposition of 
1867, and learn there is not so much improve. 
ment in them as there is in the substitution of 
etalle and stables for the natural shelter that 
animals were left to in old times. The poor little 
mean house that architecture has hitherto de- 
signed for the workman is a wrong, from 
M. Godin’s point of view. The rich are not 
obliged to have their linen washed in their 
private apartments: they have laundries. The 
workman should havethe same. The children of 
the rich have nurses and bonnes, plenty of clean 
linen, toys, amusements, instraction, and general 
care. Those of the workman should have the 
same. His infants, instead of being left tq cry 
in the cradle, or to be lugged about the peri 
streets by another child, should have their 
nursery, with proper appliances; and his children, 
when able to walk, instead of being left to their 
own devices, should bs cared for, amused, and 
gradually instructed. These equivalents of riches 
are added to the dwellings of the Familistére. 
This social palace he believes will be the model 
dwelling of the future, not, perhaps, in the exact 
manner of its details, but as an example of a 
building erected in accordance with the wants of 
human nature, and consequently in subjection to 
the laws of life. When the workman turns his 
face homewards, it is to a palace, and not toa 
hovel. There is no tiring distance to walk. He 
may meet his children coming out of the schools 
as he goes into bis house for his meals, and he 
can purchase his dinner, skilfully cooked, if bis 
wife has been working too, and partake of it 
with her and them in their own apartment. He 
can purchase any of the necessaries of consump- 
tion without the profit of the intermediate shop- 
keeper. Should he be single, he can have 
ready-furnished rooms; should he be sick, he 
can have accommodation and attendance away 
from distractions ; or if the invalid should prefer 
to remain in his own dwelling, he may hire an 
extra room for his nurse or friends. 

This is the grandest of M. Godin’s social 
solutions. For the small house he substitutes a 
portion of a palace, with a free right to con- 
Yeap Neate be found in the abodes of 

y; to a participation in privi- 

leges that only the highest in peer 
administrative powers could bring together. 
Eventually, M. in suggests it will be pos- 
sible to heat such a palace go effectually in winter 
as to preclude the necessity of each resident 
warming his own epartment. But here the 
philanthropist would probably find that what 

one person considered only just warm and com- 

fortable, another person might deem too hot, as 

in our own Houses of Parliament. Just as it is 

& step in civilisation to have secured the venti. 

lation of the palace, another to bave laid on 

water to each story, a third to have removed the 

necessity of laundry operations being carried on 

in @ dwelling, @ fourth to have done away with 
the perils of darkness by the illumination of the 
courts, galleries, staircases, and w.c.s with gas all 
night, #0 it would be a fifth, however, to bave 
beat distributed throughout the fabric. Frater. 
nity and concord, we find, are at the bottom of 
this desirability, avd it is not till they are 


farther d that it will be accomplished. 
Now that we have the Peabody and similar 
buildings, we may look, with more 
distract at M. Godin's organisation than we 
might otherwise have done. It is only fair 
to bear in mind that his labours were pioneer 
works commenced twelve years ago. He en- 
deavoured to secure order and tranquillity in his 
palace by placing it ms = the clang of the 
workshops and noise of 


schools ; and security 
by lighting, and the 


hourly patrol of a watchman, 

precaution of a fire brigade 
of forty volunteers among the residents. This 
brigade is in uniform on féte days; and it has 
accepted the mission of preserving order on such 
occasions, besides guarding the edifice and ren- 
dering any assistance sudden need may require. 
In fine, the wants of human nature, or the laws 
of life, have been considered throughout: lodgiog, 
raiment, temperature, diet, pure water, pure air, 
sweet smells from gardens and plants in windows, 
taste in the elegance of the exterior, and repose 
in the distance from noises. 

M. Godin gives two chapters to objections, 
oppositions, and obstacles, such as the discontent 
of the intermediate shopkeepers and declarations 
that his lofty and handsome palace dwarfed the 
rest of the houses in Guise. But we pass by 
these to his statement that capital can build 
palatial dwellings, and in other ways regenerate 
the working community, with profit, just as it 
can regenerate the means of transport by rail- 
way with profit. He gives eight illustrations of 
his proof of this fact,—his palace. The firet is 
an isometrical view. We are shown a tract of 
agricultural country, with a smell river taking a 
sharp bend in it. A road runs through the 
centre of the tract, with a few poplars by the 
wayside ; and two other roads tarning out of this, 
one on the right, away into the distant country, 
and one on the left, following the bend in the 
river. On one side of this central road stand 
M. Godin’s foundries, with their six tall chim- 
neys discharging clonds of smoke, their rows and 
rows of workshops, their offices, sheds, and other 
basiness requirements; on the other, across the 
river mentioned, and within the sharp bend of it, 
stands the palace, finished, with its three pavi- 
lions, to form a centre with two advanced wings, 
leaving an open space in front of the centre. 
One of these wings, however, has yet to ba built. 
Behind the central pavilion is the nourricerie, 
In the foreground is another group of buildingr, 
containing the theatre, with a school on either 
side of it. On the right, in the foreground of 
the right wing, are the bakehonse, the café, and 
a billiard-room. In the d of the left 
wing are the stores, batchery, stables, and coach- 
houses. Between the groonds of the palace and 
the site of the business premises there is a small 
tract on the river’s edge, and on this stand the 
baths and wash-houses, and the gasworks. All 
the odd corners of ground are planted, and in 
the symmetrical arrangements of the various 
groups of buildings and their approaches there 
is a general air of order and taste. The other 
illustrations are plans, sections of the dwellings ; 
an exterior view of the nursery and pouponnat, 
with their verandahs; an interior view of the 
same, showing the babies and the arrangements 
fr their eafety and amusements; an exterior 
view of the schools and theatre; and a view of 
one of the inner covered courts of the quad- 
rangular groups of dwellings fitted up with 
decorations on a féte day. As rewards are die- 
tributed to the echolars every month in the 
presence of their parents, these coverei courts 
are found usefal for the presentation ceremonies 
and similar proceedings. It will be noticed that 
M. Godin believes that the desire to distioguish 
oneself in the eyes of his fellow-creatares is 
natural to man, or to the laws of life, and he has 





thus provided for one phase of it, 

The founder laid the foundation-stone of the 
left wing of his Social Palace in 1859. It was 
finished in 1860, and fully inhabited in 1861. 
The site cost 50,000 francs, the bui'ding 300,000 
francs. In 1860 he built some of the dependencies 


In 1862 he accomplished the central of 
the dwellings at ayer of 400,000 joo” In 
a he built re accommodation for the infants 
and younger children, the nursery and pouponnat 
for 40,000 francs. In 1869 be scheake and 
theatre were added, at a cost of 125,000 francs. 
The baths and wash-houses were constracted in 
1870, and cost 35,000 francs. The present total 
cost of the palace, with its 500 chambers and 
dependencies, has been a million francs. To this 
must be added the expense of the right wing 





at an expense of another sum of 50,000 franca. 





rents yield 40,140 franos, from which the cost of 


assurances, administration, elevation of water, 
lighting, and repairs, amounting to 9,756 francs, 
has to be dedacted, leaving a profit of 3 per cent, 
When the profit of the stores is added to this, 
there is a percentage of 6 per cent. realised. 

Every detail is given, every advantage weighed, 
every objection can cancelled. No 
item is too inconsiderable, in its bearing upon the 
rights of man and the law of life, to be passed 
over. The way the babies’ beds are kept sweet 
and dry in the nursery is an instance of this 
attention. Each cradle is composed of an oval 
iron frame supported by two.standards, one of 
-which—that at the head—rises above the bed to 
support the cartains. There is a strong linen 
sacking or bedtick fastened upon the oval frame, 
and on this is laid a sufficient quantity.of bran 
to form a comfortable bed. Oger itis thrown a 
little sheet. Should it receive any moistuse, the 
bran adheres together, and that portion of it is 
easily removed, and the rest is Jeft eseweet as 
before ; and there remains nothing bat the small 
sheet to dry or replace. The bran is ghanged 
every month. 

To pass to the administration. There are two 
councils: one ed of twelve men, elected 
by the men, and one of twelve women, elected 
by the women. The electors are residents of 
fall age, or those who are at work after leaving 
school, The minimum age of electors, in default 
of this brevet, is sixteon for both sexes. The 
council of men superintend questions of Iahour, 
the provident institutions, répartition, and the 
organisation of fétes. The council ofdames preside 
over the domestic arrangements, report upon the 
quality of the commodities sold, the cleanlinecs 
and salubrity generally, the oare given to infancy, 
the buths and wash-houses, and consider im- 
provements in the management of the ménage. 
There are also several committees who superin- 
tend departments of this little commonwealth. 
About seventy persons are employed in the 
conduct of the various branches of the Fami- 
listére. 

“ What will become of this work when you are 
no more?” ask many visitors, as they view the 
order, agencies, and fanctions of the palace. 
“ Your son,” they politely add, “ may be inspired 
with your sentiments, bat then he is a mortal 
like yourself ;” and they ask what is there to pre- 
vent an incapable, eventually, from inheriting 
and leaving all to disorder and rain. This query 
makes room for a disquisition on sovereiga 
power. M. Godin calls over the titles of some 
of the French kings,—Débonnaires, Fainéante, 
Simples, Cruels, &c., and fiads that natare knows 
nothing of hereditary power. Bat mature has 
distinguished some men by endowments others 
do not possess. Nature has given all men 
sovereign power, and with this sovereign power 
they should confide the direction of their inter- 
esta to those who are the most capable, the 
most intelligent, and the most devoted to them. 

There is an epilogue to this singular aud vivid 
book. The late war with Germany, and the 
subsequent civil war, are passionately,deplored ; 
twenty-seven milliards of francs lost to Fra:o, 
M. Godin computes. With these twenty-seven 
milliards, France might have made 90,000 ver 
métres of railways; four millions of houses mig 
have been built with the money; or Heb 
thonsand social palaces, in the midst of mode 
farms and worksbops, might have made the land 
the happiest in the world. 9 

M. Godin has the power of generalising endo 

articularising ; of commandment and execaliot 

is thoughts can roam at large over the rig “a 
of map, and yet keep within call to regulate ne 
care of in’ancy, the instraction of youth, | 
organisation of labour, or the care of the sicx. 
This marvellous elasticity is one of the _—_ 
of his book. Every one, pondering ovél 
great question of good dwellings for the i ed 
trial classes, should carefully examine the dete! al 
he has given of the most important of the 80°! 
solutions at which he has arrived. 
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With regard to the surmised treasures of the 


city | Tiber, two questions occur. First, is it true 


attempt being made to solve the question. It 


will not be to incur a very large outlay 
in the first instance, as a comparatively partial 
exploration will be enough to prove whether it 
is worth while to continue the operations on an 
exhaustive scale, We regard the problem as one 
of immense interest, although not one of which it 
is at all easy to anticipate the solution, The pre- 
sent era is distinguished by discoveries in haman 
history, no less than in science. The ancient 
world is being interrogated, and has only com- 
menced to speak, in an intelligible language, in 
reply. In Egypt, in Assyria, and in Palestine, 
a very large amount of positive information as 
to the history, art, and warlike and social habits, 
of nations now swept from the earth, has 
been freely forthcoming. In Italy, it must, how- 
ever, be remembered, the work of exploration is 
not new. The respect of the Italian peasant for 
the slightest memorial of Antichitd can hardly 
be realised by persons so heedless of their own 
pre-historic monuments as are the majority of 
Englishmen. The pride of the Roman in his 
name and ancestry is enhanced by the bigh price 
always commanded by any relics worthy of note. 
Italy has been thrashed over in the search for 
coins, gems, statuettes, and terra-cotta lamps 
and vases. Bat the riches of the soil in these 
relics seem almost inexhaustible. The Count of 
Syracuse, the brother of King Ferdinand of 
Naples, added mach to our knowledge of Roman 
antiquity, by his systematic exploration of tombs 
at Cum, and elsewhere. Apulia is very rich in 
remains, and has hitherto lain too remote from 
the inflax of tourists to be by any means 
exhausted of its treasures. Terra-cotta funereal 
sculpture, of wonderfal vigour and beauty, has 
been within the last year or two acquired by the 
South Kensington Museum from this part of 
Italy. The Government exercises a right over 
all treasure trove of this natare, and the general 
object of the law is, both to preserve all 
structural remains, and to prevent the removal 
from the country of any portable objects. Thus, 
in spite of the sloth and corruption of the 
administration, the Museo Borbonico at Naples 
has become enriched with some of the most 
exquisite remains of art that have anywhere 
escaped the ravages of time. 

Apart from the architectural remains, which 
public and private taste alike respect throughout 
Italy, the recoverable relics of ancient art 
mainly consist of coins, gems, mosaics, terra- 
cotta lamps, vases, and statuettes, bronzes, and 
marbles. To these six classes of objects the 
Operations at Pompeii have added the discovery 
of fresco paintings. In addition to this, speci- 
mens of food, tools, armour, requisites for the 
toilette, and personal ornaments of all kinds, 


have been found in the Campanian cities, and 
his Royal Highness the Count of Syracuse was 
in possession of a Roman lady’s workbox, made 
in the first century of the Christian era. Fres- 
coes and mosaics have been chiefly discovered at 








that so much and so many of the art-tveasures 
of Rome have been thrown into the river; and 
then, if so, in what state of preservation may 
they be expected to exist. It is clear that a 
satisfactory solution can be given to these ques- 
tions by the operations of the engineer alone. 
We may, however, form some idea of what 
we should seek. Paintings, for instance, which 
are, from their rarity and other causes, the most 
relics of antiquity, are here utterly 
out of the question. The same may be said of 
mosaics, except in the case of such small objects 
as fibule, or perhaps Marble 


and 
bronze statues are hoped for. In addition to the | confronted 
mes 


difficulty that would be experienced, at ti 

Ww. people were principally concerned in 
saving their own lives, in removing massive and 
heavy objects of this kind from their stations—and 
that not for the purpose of actual preservation, 
bat from @ questionable kind of art enthusiasm, 


Tiber, or the yellow mad which it rolls down, on 
either marble or bronze, during a period of more 
than a thousand years, is not to be despised. 
The waters of the Italian rivers areoften charged 
with salts of voloanie origin, none more so than 
some that are sparkling to the eye and so‘t to 
the touch aud taste. A period of fifty years has 
been enough to eat away a great portioa of the 
ironwork of vessels sunk in the Seine, leaving 
the remainder in the state of silver-like threads 
of great purity and beauty, bat retaining little of 
the form of the object of which they composed 
a part. Inthe Seine, however, there is no trace 
of the sulphureous elemente frequent ia the 
Italian waters. Thus it will be only on the 
actual discovery of some uninjared work of 
ancient date, in marble or in bronze, that we 
shall be justified in looking with any confidence 
for more, The very first few days of a serious 
and well-ordered exploration will possess the 
utmost interest for all lovers of art. 

For terra-cotta, again, it is pretty clear that 
we shall look almost in vain. Qaite imperishable 
as this material would be, from chemical causes 
alone, its fragile textare, and the low intrinsic 


value of the articles of which it supplies the 


materia], are such as to lead us to expect nothing 
bat fragments of earthenware from the bed of 
the Tiber. Of course more is possible, but it is 
not, in our opinion, probable. 

It remains, therefore, that the treasures 
which may most reasonably be expected from 
the careful exploration of the Tiber will be coins 
and gems. Nor can it be considered as im- 
probable that ornameuts of the person or of the 
habitation, composed of the more precious 
metals, will repay the toil. On gold, silver, and 
the hard stones of the agate and corundum 
families Father Tiber may try his teeth for a 
long time in vain. Objects of small size would 
be very likely in the first instance to be throwa 
or dropped into the river, and in the secoad 
place, to have sunk alone into its bed, and 
buried themselves from further disturbance. 

For objects of this nature, of high intrinsic 
and artistic valae, and requiring care like that 
of the diamond-washer to detect, it is clear that 
only a well-ordered and systematic search will 
be suitable. The Italians have great experience 
in research. The scavi at Pompeii have assumed 
the form of a regular industry, under the direc- 
tion of the State. Nor have the engineers of Italy 
been slow to learn all that has been effected in 
the profession in England and in France; and in 
the execation of the Mont Cenis Tannel they 
have far outetripped their French partners. But 
they are less experienced in dealing with the 
water. Their tideless seas, and, with few excep- 
tions, riverless coasts, have afforded them no 
opportunities for sach operations as are familiar 
to ourselves. Their one river, long the 
tyrant and devastator of its fertile basin, has 
been tamed, so far as is yet effected, by English- 
men; as to whose treatment in the matter the 
less that is said the better. The experience gained 
in the canalisation of the Po will be of little avail 
as to the exploration of the Tiber. The condi- 
tions, in the latter case, are unique. It will be 
essential, in order to obtain any adequate sup- 


from this country, for of our own 
oo : in tidal and sub- 
marine works, in river walling, and in sinking the 
foundations of river , to be brought to bear 


upon the works attempted in the Tiber. On 
former occasions, when great interest was excited 
in this country on the subject, when money was 
forthcoming for the search, and when only the 
steady and stolid opposition of the Papal Govern- 





ment prevented the solution of this secular 
problem from being attained, it was taken as a 
matter of course that the works would be 
directed by English skill and energy. Italy has 
made enormous strides since that time in her 
mechanical excellence; but no men will be 
jastified, ia a matter of such European interest, 
in failing to avail themselves of the experience 
gained in the raising of the Royal George, in the 
bridging of the Tamar, the Medway, and the 
Thames, ani in the recovery of Roman relics 
from the mad of the river Fieet. 

In fact, it must not be doubted that for the 
exploration of the bed of the Tiber to be at- 
tempted with any satisfactory result, it must be 
@8 a serious operation of the civil 
engineer. No peddliag, no amateur work, no 
trasting to the chapter of accidents, can lead to 
success. The work must be undertaken under 
competent authority. Either the Italian Govern- 
ment must itself take it in hand, a3 in the case 
of the excavations of Pompeii, or it must giva 
to the company or association undertaking the 
enterprise a definite and exclusive right, fora 
fixed period, to deal with an agreed portion of 
the bed of the Tiber. The proprietorship of 
objects recovered must be distinctly ceded to 
the company, any Government reservations or 
claims being renounced, or reduced to well-de- 
fined limits. Preliminaries being thus properly 
arranged, the next step will be to make such a 
thorough investigation of a measured area of the 
bed of the river, as may afford some basis fur 
fature calculations. This may be done by means 
which are perfeotly familiar to English engineers, 
atsmall and definablecost, and with an exhaustive 
result. In case of failare, a second, and even a 
third exploration of spots selected in different 
parts of the channel would bs proper. If the 
result confirm the sanguine expectations of the 
explorers, there will be no difficulty in raising 
the capital necessary for a proper inauguration 
of the enterprise upon a sound practical basis. 
If then such searches as we suggest should 
prove unavailing, as we fear they might, we 
should recommend the abandonment of the 
design. 

Should the preliminary investigations have the 
result of proving that Art relics of value are 
actually embedded in the mud of the Tiber, and 
that the chemical effect of the water has not 
proved so corrosive as to redace bronze and 
marble to shapeless deformity, we shall have 
before us a very notable and important enter- 
prise. If a long-lost chapter, or series of chapters, 
in the history of Rome may be thus regained, 
neither cost, nor toil, nor patience, mast be 
spared in addicg so precious an illustration to 
human knowledge. Above all, it will then 
become necessary that impatience and slovenly 
work should be avoided, and that Tiber, if put 
to the question, shall be made to yield up the 
entire trush. It is obvious that this can only be 
done by an operation of the most complete kind. 
The sanitary state of Rome will be materially 
affected by the proper regalation of the Tiber ; 
and questions of sewerage, drainage, and pro- 
tection against the ravages of flood, will 
all demand proper forethought and skilled 
settlement. Any attempt to save expense 
in the first instance, or to dribble away time 
and money in successive potterings with 
sections of the Tiber will involve failare., The 
objects which we conceive to be most likely 
to repay the toil of the explorers, are precisely 
those which nothing bat a thorough and leisurely 
exploration can reveal. Working against time 
in the bed of a river subject to floods, and with 
the scene of operations only partially bared, or 
imperfectly protected, would yield but scanty 
result in the shape of gems, coins, or small 
articles of personal ornament. The extraction, 
uninjured, of large objects of sculpture or of 
architectural character, if met with, would be 
eqaally out of the question, unless the engineer 
of the undertaking has his work clear and open 
before him. A diversion, or series of diversions, 
of the stream will be a necessary feature of the 
case. It is unnecessary for us to come uncalled for 
into council, or to point out, unmasked, the proper 
methods, either of making at once the cheapest 
and the most thorough preliminary search, or of 
aniting the various objects of sanitary improve- 
ment, and of provision for the discharge of 
flood-water. It is, indeed, possible that the 
Romans may choose to deal with their historic 
tiver afver their own fashion. In such a case 
we shall have nothing to do but to look on with 
interest, both at the engineering and at the 
archzological results. Bat in cases of this kind 
it is the usual custom of our continental friends 
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to come to this country for money. Lovers of 
art in England have already been appealed to, 
to support the great enterprice of the explor- 
ation of the Tiber. It is to them that we 
speak, with all the earnestness which acquaint- 
ance with Italian life, and longer acquaintance 
with subaqueous and fluviatile operations, 
render natural, and, we hope, pardonable. It 
is quite possible for a considerable sam of money 
to be spent, not only uselessly but mis- 
chievously. For if the attempt be now made in 
any but the proper manner, the result will be 
the final abandonment of all the buried stores of 
Tiber, be they more or less. Let no English- 
man, then, further the scheme in any way, 
unless he be assured as to the conditions under 
which it is to be carried out. 

In a word, if in searching the bed of the 
Tiber we are told once more, Jialia fara da se, 
we have nothing to do, in this country, but look 
on with interest. If Italy comes to London for 
aid, that aid ought to be affurded only on the 
clear and distinct conditions to which we bave 
referred. A definite Government concession, in 
which at least one English name is inserted, 
must be a sine qui non. Then, a plan of opera- 
tions must be laid down by an English engineer, 
and faithfully carried out under his direction. 
In this case we shall be able, first to know what 
we are about, and then, if we decide to go on, 
to do so to certain good results. Rome will, in 
such case, be certain to benefit by the permanent 
effect of the river works carried out ; and it may 
possibly be the case that the museums of Europe 
will receive such additions to their stores as 
shall prove worthy companions to the Elgin and 
Phigaleian marbles in the British Museum, to the 
busts and statues of the Vatican, and to the 
exquisite camei and unrivalled bronzes of the 
Museo Borbonico at Naples. 








WEYMOUTH CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE notice in our last issue gave a general 
idea of the proceedings of the Congress up to 
the end of the third day, August 23rd. We 
must confine ourselves, in the present sketch, 
to a few quotations from some of the papers read 
and brief allusions to the most interesting places 
seen and described. On the 24th, Dorchester, 
Cerne Abbey, the incised figure known as the 
Cerne Giant, and the Manor House of Wolveton 
were visited under careful guidance. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Cerne Abbey, Mr. 
Gordon Hills and Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., 
commented on the building. In the vestry, Mr. 
Black examined the register and read some of 
the entries, including banns published in the open 
market-place. One of the entries certified that 
a couple after the banns had been three times 
published in the open market, and, there being 
no opposition, with the consent of their parents, 
were married at Alton Pancras, on the 7th May, 
1665. This was signed by a justice of the peace. 
Turning to the other end of the register, Mr. 
Black read a part of a statute of 39 Elizabeth, 
for the suppression of rogues, vagabonds, sturdy 
beggars, the persons punishable being scholars 
and wayfaring men, fencers (sword-players), &c., 
who were to be whipped and sent out of the 


parish. And to show the manner in which the |. 


law had been carried out, the following entry 
was read :—“1661. A register-book for all such 
rogues and vagabonds as have been punished 
according to law at Cerne Abbis, in Dorsetshire. 
Oct. 11, James Balden and E. Balden, his wife, 
ron ens Robert Balden,and Jotn Balden, 
theire three sons, and Joseph Dallinger, rogues, 
vegabonds, and sturdy beggars, weare punished 
according to law at Cerne Abbis, and sent with 
testimoniall from constable to constable to 
Bowell, in Cornewall, the place of their ordinary 
abode, there to worke at hard labour as good 
subjects ought to do.” 

The titte barn was examined with interest. 
It is the last of the remaining relics of the 
Abbey. This barn was originally 200 ft.long. A 
part of the barn has been converted into a resi- 
dence; and in piercing the wall for windows, the 
hardness of the material gave so muchtronble that 
it would have been cheaper to build a new house 
—a tribute to the goodness of our forefathers’ 
building. The roof is tolerably perfect. There 
is also some origins! reticulated pavement in the 
barn; the same kind of pavement may be noticed 
in some of the towns kept up, perhaps, since the 
time of the Romans. The name of Cerne is 
frequently spelt with a K, and sometimes spelt 


, but in the deed of surrender of the | 


is spelt with an 8, therefore the 


astery it 
wm must have altered in the 


sound of the hard C 
course of time. 3 
Mr. Levien referred to a document in the 
British Museum in which there are some verses 
incidental to Cerne, and it was thought they 
would throw some light on the name of the 
place, but they only related to the legend of 
St. A ine. The verses are in quaict Latin, 
and from a MS. of the thirteenth century. Part 
of them are leonine verses, but the hexameters 
and pentameters are mixed together in a very 
curious way. The following is a rough transla- 
tion :—“ Ye who pass by, if ye wish to know the 
name of this town (part untranslateable), let 
worthy praise, praise due to God be given. Let 
this place be called Cernelium, because I behold 
God. El is an Hebrew word, and cerno Latin, 
and ye have Cerneliam compounded of these. 
El is God to every one; the Latins have added 
cerno. So Cernelium plainly signifies I behold 
God. The whole stands Cernel if you join these 
two-—Cern-el. From their being joined, the word 
becomes a village by name Cernel. O fortunate 
Cernel, no longer the village, but the city of 
Cernel. That thou hast so i is dae to 
the vision of Christ. Here is the spring of 
Augustine, in whose honour the water is fre- 
quently converted into the flavour of wine. 
Here, to his (the saint’s) prayers, God appeared ; 
here, by the entreaty of the saint, the native 
rock produced the living stream.” 
On the return journey, Wolveton House, the 
seat of Mr. W. H. P. Weston, was visited, and 
the carving in the great hall, and the other 
apartments (of the time of James I.) was ex- 
amined. In the drawing-room an apropés paper 
was read by Mr. George Wright, F.8.A., “ On the 
Involontary Visit of Philip of Austria and Juana 
of Spain, King and Queen of Castile, to Weymouth 
in 1506, and its Consequences.” 
Dorchester. 


When the party returned to Dorchester, they 
went tosee the curioussculpture inthe tympanum 
over the south door of St. George’s Church, Ford- 
ington. The Rev. H. Moule explained that it 
was hidden until about sixty years since. A 
former clerk had the credit of having made the 
discovery by removing the plaster, and his (Mr. 
Moule’s) son, about two or three years ago, took 
off two or three coats of paint, and laid open 
the cross in the figure. It had been spoken of 
as St. George and the Dragon; but there could 
be no question that it was intended to represent 
the vision of St. George before the battle of 
Antioch. The figures were exactly the same as 
those in the Bayeux tapestry. He supposed the 
date of the sculpture was about 1090. We have 
no doubt the sculpture belongs to the end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. After leaving the church, Mr. Moule 
pointed out a spot where in lowering a bill about 
sixty skeletons were discovered. From the jaw 
of one of them he took a new coin of the time 
of Constantine, and from another grave a coin 
of Postumus, who ruled in Britain fifty or sixty 
years before Constantine. Comparing these 
facts, and considering the bodies were buried in 
wood, they must have been interred about the 
time of Constantine. 

At St. Peter’s Church the monuments are 
interesting. Mr. J. RB. Planché (“ Somerset”) 
looked to them, but was unable to say much of 
them. When once figures were removed from 
their original position, he observed, there was 
an end usually to everything specific, unless 
there were some marks upon which a theory 
could be founded. Ags ied the armour, 
there was not the slightest doubt it was rather 
late in the time of Edward III. Hutchins called 
the figures Crusaders simply because their 
legs were crossed. He (Mr. Planché) had taken 
some trouble in this matter some time ago, and 





quite convinced himself that crossing the legs of 
figures was merely a conventional mode of sculp. 
ture. It had nothing to do with the vow to go 
to the Holy Land, or with having been there. If 
it meant anything, it meant a right of gibbet or 
judgment, or of holding courts of their own, pos- 
sessed by feudal lords. All the ancient sculp- 
tures of kings had the legs crossed, some of 
them in a remarkable way above the knee. With 
respect to the figures in question he coald not tell, 
unless he studied the records, whether they were 
taken out of the Priory. There was a tradition 
that St. Peter’s was founded by Geoffrey de Ann, 
or Vann, and his wife, 


“ Geoffre de Vann and his wife Ann 
Built thi chanch ahha the aid of man,”’ 








jsign. Now, as I have shown in my 


There was no information by what means this 
was done, whether by miraculous or 
by their own extreme and skill. He 
found there was a family of that name existing 
in the county in the time of Edward L, and an 
abbot of Cerne as late as 1468, of the same 
name. Two of that family might have been 
represented by these warriors, bat there was no 
possibility of ascertaining it at present. The 
figures might have been painted and gilt, and 
perhaps if they were there might be 
some remains of armorial bearings on the sur. 
coat. He found there was a brass here also, to 
the memory of the widow of Robert Moore, who 
had the peculiar name of Johanna de St. Omero, 
That brass had mre gr on ie was & = 
ity. The figares were specimens 

rit costume of the time of Edward III, 
Hutchins says they were in complete mail, but it 
was not so; they were in the plate armour of 
the period, of wi ish they were good specimens. 

When visiting the Museum some examples 
of the so-called Kimmeridge coal money were 
discussed. The Rev. W. Barnes said they were 
nothing more than the refuse left after turning 
rings, &c., in a lathe. 

At the evening meeting on the return to Wey- 
mouth a paper was read, amongst others, on 

Roman Christians in Britain—Evidences at 

Frampton, 

by Mr. J. W. Grover, of whose investigations in 
this direction we have before now spoken. The 
writer said :—This subject is one ranking, if it 
be conceivable, even above archwology, and 
taking its place amongst the great sup 
columns of the structure of English history ; it 
is a subject, I venture to say, whose surpassing 
interest is alone exceeded by its deep obscurity ; 
like the star of evening, it grows brighter as the 
darkness increases around it, and like that star 
it fixes the attention and awakens the reflection 
of the mind. Frampton has a national interest, 
for it declares a great fact. Some places are 
famous for legends,—indeed, owe their very 
existence to the breath of tradition. Such an 
one is St. Alban’s, the City of the Protomartyr 
of Britain. We bave lately been told by a great 
man, at a great meeting in St. James's Hall, that 
all England should feel an interest in St. Alban’s, 
because of its traditionary fame; and that that 
interest should not end in smiles, but in a 
practical 60,0001. for the Abbey Church. I say 
England should feel an interest in Frampton, for 
on the sacred ground there is inscribed the first 
known emblem of the Christian faith in Britain. 
Good King George IIIL., aided by the regiment of 
militia, opened these pavements, and Dr. Lysons 
made some beautiful drawings of them, which 
have been photographed by Mr. Pouncy, 
of Dorchester, so that the transoripte of 
Lysons are accessible to all, although the 
original work is out of print. I must refer to 
those well-known plates, for, owing to the diffi. 
culties of the site, we are unable at this congress 
to see the originals. Referring to the plates, it 
will be noticed on the principal pavement at the 
chord of the apse, that there is the early Chris- 
tian emblem, the Chirho, as it is called, or the 
two first letters in Greek, of the name of Christ. 
I may briefly mention for the benefit of those 
who do not enter into the subject of Christian 
iconography, that this emblem formed a species 
of Masonic sign amongst the early faithful ; and 
the sign of the cross was in use from very early 
times for the object of secret recognition in days 
of persecution. When Christianity became 
victorious the emblem of the despised and per- 
secuted sect was worked in purple and gold on 
the regimental colours of the Roman armies, 
and in that form was called the Labarum. We 
Britons have it now in a modified and exem- 
phfied form on the Union Jack. The uncovering 
of this remarkable emblem by the militiameD 
under George III., gave rise to much discussi02, 
as nothing like it had been found in Roman 
Britain. The great Lysons declared that it mast 
have been the work of iater ages. We have, how- 
ever, improved in archeological knowledge 81000 
Lysons’ time. The whole pavement, monogram 
and all, is Roman work. Without carefal 
examination it wouldbe impossible to say that the 
bora i executed at the ro corse 
not, the most likely , 
the canned Constantine. This sppears 
more probable, as the rest of the pavement in- 
dicates rampant heathenism. We have, indeed, 
an anomalous inscription to Neptune, aud the 
head of that divinity, evolving dolphins from 
his mouth, in close proximity to the Christian 
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paper, this is not surprising; we find the same 
confasion of ideas prevailing in the Christian 
catacombs themselves. tions have the 
Pagan ry to the “ and Shades.” 
Constantine’s faith was never enough to 
induce him to discard his beloved Sol Invictus, 
the Sun-god Apollo, whose memory has descended 
to us in our Sanday. The Roman Lord of 
Frampton perhaps became a Christian, like his 
empercr, and to celebrate the event he inter- 
polated the monogram amidst the forms and 
figures to which he had been used all his life, 
But there is a more interesting medallion still to 
which I would particularly draw your attention,— 
it is in another room, not far removed from the 
first. The centre medallion shows a portrait of 
a mild and intelligent head, surrounded by a 
nimbus. I have formerly ted that this is 
intended to represent the h of the Christus. 
if so, it is the most interesting mosaic upon 
record, and quite unique. The general Christian 
character of the whole will hardly bear question, 
I think, on examination, more especially when 
the proximity of the undoubted monogram is 
remembered. Here we have four distinct Greek 
crosses. Four Tan crosses of the Egyptian type, 
with equal arms, ten fish, four heads with cornu- 

copix, denoting plenty, and in the centre the 
head with the nimbus. One difficulty occurs to 
which I think it right to draw attention. The 
Christian nimbas, according to Didron (p. 99), 

is not found on well-authenticated monuments 

in the catacombs anterior to the sixth century. 

It was, however, in use amongst the Pagans in 

much earlier times. An instance of its exist- 

ence occurs in Britain at Beguir, surmounting 

the head of a Venus, and I think we must not 

be too hasty in denying the Christian character 

of the central Frampton medallion on that 

account; the artist who produced the work was 
evidently accustomed to Pagan ideas, and he 

would treat the head of the Christus as a deity, 

in precisely the same way as he would a Pagan 
divinity, and give it the same attributes and 
conventionalities. The confusion of ideas has 

already been noticed, and is only too apparent 
in the pavement where the monogram occurs. 
will finally draw attention to the fish; the ex- 
traordinary number of fish delineated in early 
Christian catacombs is well known; the fishis 
also seen on sarcophagi, seals, rings, lamps, &c., 
—it was the standard symbol of the faith in early 
ages. Viewed in connexion with the context, I 
think there can be little doubt as to the figura- 
tive character of the fish on the second Framp- 
¢on pavement. 
There was also read a paper on 


Flint Implements and Weapons of Dorset. 


Professor Buckman said:—He proposed to 
speak more particularly of the discovery of flint 
implements in Dorset. He had been a resident in 
this county for eight years, and during that time 
scarcely a day had passed in which he had not 
picked up two or three flints, which at first 
puzzled him considerably, because when he 
firat came into the county people had very 
slightly considered the matter. They had 
observed a quantity of flints in every direction, 
but they did not know that these had been 
manufactured by man’s handicraft, but thought 
that the marks on them had been caused by 
accident. He, however, believed he should be 
able to show from the specimens which he had 
brought with him that a very great number of 
the flints picked up about the county of Dorset 
and other counties had been elaborately worked 
indeed, and that they belonged to a period in 
their history when flint did as much for the 
people as iron and steel in the presentday. The 
flints he now prodaced had been principally 
picked up on his farm, a farm of 400 or 500 
acres, situate between Yeovil and Sherborne. 
The farm was situate on the slope of a range of 
hills called the Dorset hills, and below was part 
of the valley of the Yeo. Now, it would be 
necessary to mention that his farm was situated 
on the inferior oolite formation, and not covered 
with any flint drift at all. He would not say 
that some flints had not found their way there 
by accident, but it was not a locality in which 
geologists would recognise a flint-drift at all. 
At the same time, he might state that there was 
scarcely a field in which hundreds of flints could 
not be picked up, and most of them bore evidence 
either of having been knocked off other flints in 
the manufacture of flint instruments, or were 
themselves so highly manufactured as to be 
capable of being called implements themselves. 
It was very curious to notice that these were not 
recognised, or scarcely understood, until a man 


known as “ Flint Jack” showed how very easily 
flint implements could be made by ordinary 
means. The people, seeing how readily the 
implements could be manufactured, came to the 
conclusion that they were not all made as 
matters of imitation, but that some mgst have 
been made by design by other people before 
Flint Jack could imitatethem. As regarded the 
specimens which he had to introduce to their 
notice, all had been picked up by himself; and 
they would see that they were just such speci- 
mens as would show that they were of great 
age, and the colour would prove that they cou 
not have been manufactured in modern times. 
At the close, Mr. Backman called the attention 
of the meeting to a very curious set of imple- 
ments, which were remarkable from having a 
notch at the side. In all probability the notch 
was for the purpose of tying the flint to a stick, 
and the notch was always on one side. He 
thought these were used as small hammers for 
delicate work, such as fine arrow-heads. As 
regarded those implements which one would call 
implements for mechanical purposes, he had 
several which it would be difficult to say for 
what they were intended; but they were all the 
result of work, and sometimes of very hard work, 
to bring them into shape. We wish every 
county would make its own separate collection 
of such implements found within its boundaries. 
Mr. T. B. Groves gave an account of the 


Agglestone, 


which the party afterwards visited. 

This stone is situated on the heath, about a 
mile from Studland. It can scarcely be ap- 
proached by wheel conveyance, though there is 
a track used by turf-catters that leads up to the 
crest of the hill that overlooks it. In its vicinity 
several mounds are to be found, that are believed 
to be of artificial formation. Puckstone is the 
name given to one that resembles Agglestone in 
character, bat the stone on its summit has fallen 
down. Its name is derived from Pack, the 
Anglo-Saxon for fiend. Various derivations have 
been suggested for Agglestone. Some say that 


[| ite first syllable is taken from hagge, Anglo- 


Saxon for “witch ;” others, from eggel, Anglo- 
Saxon for “sharp;” others, again, affirm that 
halig, Anglo-Saxon for “holy” is its true deri- 
vation. The country people call it the “ Devil’s 
Nightcap,” and have a tradition that it was 
hurled by his Satanic majesty from the Isle of 
Wight, for the purpose of destroying Corfe 
Castle, but that it dropped in the place where we 
now find it. The stone is supposed to weigh 
about 400 tons. Its shape is irregular. The 
rock of which it is composed is known here as 
heath-stone, a coarse-grained sand-stone, the 
cementing matters of which are carbonate of lime 
and peroxide of iron, Geologically it is referred 
to the series of strata that immediately overlaid 
the Bagshot formation, of which the heath con- 
sists. Whilst none can positively affirm that 
the stone was raised to its present position by 
human agency, it is by no means improbable 
that it owes its figure'to that cause. Certainly 
the conical hill on which it stands has all the 
look of being artificially shaped. According to 
Hatchins, the conical hill is 90 ft. in perpendi- 
cular height, the slope of the steepest (the east) 
side is 300 ft., on the west it is mach less steep. It 
is clothed with heather, gorse, and fern. Aggle- 
stone is 18 ft. high ; the girth at bottom is 60 ft.; 
in the middle, 80 ft.; near the top, 90 fc. 

We must harry on, and can say but little 
of the excursions on Friday in the neighbourhood 
of Dorchester. St. Mary’s, Piddietown, contains 
a remarkable series of monumental effigies and 
tombs. The Church of Bere Regis has a roof of 
carved oak and a series of figures in wood, life- 
size, concerning which there have been disputa- 
tions. The Rev. Francis Warre, in the course of a 
paper descriptive of the church, said of these,— 
“ The old notion that they represent the Apostles 
may be dismissed. They appear to be eccle- 
siastical figures; but I submit myself to your 
opinion on this point. Looking at the central 
part you will see first the head of St. John the 
Baptist, to whom the church is dedicated. Next 
comes a coat of arms, and then the rose of Lan- 
caster. Now, it would be very advantageous to 
my supposition if it were possible to identify 
the dress of the figure beneath the coat of arms 
with that of a cardinal, and the coat of arms 
with that of the Mortons.” 

Mr. Planché remarked, respecting the twelve 
figures ornamenting the roof, that whether they 
did represent the twelve Apostles or not, ono of 
them was apparently St. Peter, for he had a key 
in his hand, and he was crowred—a common 





way of re ting that saint. arding a 
Pag a pps reference ae nie 
he did not think it represented King John. He 
had never seen the caricature of a king in 
Mediaeval times. Reverting to the state ot the 
charch, he said, they must all join in expressing 
an opinion that so ing should be done for 
the restoration of such structures He suggested 
that Government should take such matters in 
hand where they were neglected by the parish. 
Certainly such a roof as that—than which he 
had never seen a more interesting one—ought 


Id | to be preserved. 


We are very much disposed to think, notwith- 
standing doubts, that the figures are intended to 
represent the Apostles. Photographs would admit 
of more careful examination, and the question 
might be set at rest. 

At the Manor-house of Athelhampton, a por- 
tion of which seems to have been erected in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, by one of the 
first Martyrs, some tapestry was submitied by 
the hostess for explanation, nothing being known 
of it. It seemed of about the time of Charles II., 
and illustrated incidents in the career of Perseus, 
King of Macedon. Mach pleasure was given by 
the discovery of “ B. B.” in one corner of ths 
various pieces, showing the tapestry was by 
Bernard, of Brussels, and since then the exact 
passages illustrated have been found in 
‘*Platarch’s Lives,” and sent to the owner. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Planché read a 
paper “ On the Tenant of Corfe at the time of the 
Domesday Book,” when he made an interesting 
exposition of the confusion created by the non- 
verification of dates. In concluding, he said,— 

“ The degrees of affini strictly defined i 
Sthtkorsh Soomommte at” seoman. Giuioen ef tae’ tall 
blood are not specially distinguished as such, and the same 
terms sre employed in speaking of illegitimate as of 
legitimate issue. ‘Fratri meo’ are the words used by 
Richard I., in speaking of William Longuespe, his father’s 
natura) son by ‘ Fair Kosamond,’ as well as when alluding 
to his certainly v unnatural brother Johu; and by 
H VIII. he is called ‘ our beloved uncle.’ The Empress 
e has no other designation than ‘‘ brother” for 
Robert de Caen, Earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of 
her father, H I., and examples might be multiplied 
pas mew he word nepos is indifferently for 

son and for nephew, and this practice, added to the 
i statements of credulous and careless monastic 
writers, - bal nas of oe ware like pe gheed to sor 

harge D, » Dave involv person istories 0: 
om vasiens English families in a maze of falsehood and 
contradiction,” 


Mr. Edward Levien, M.A., read an elaborate 

paper on 
Wareham and its Religious Houses. 

The paper entered minutely into the social 
history of Wareham from A.D. 800, when Beorhl- 
rie, king of Wessex, was buried there, noticing 
the ravages of the Danes and Vikings, the visit 
of Canute, the re-building of Wareham Castle in 
1015, which had been destroyed by the Danes, 
876, the burning of the town in 1142 by Stephen, 
the visits of King John and Edward I., the fact 
that in 1486 Henry VII. settled on Elizabeth of 
York the profits on the sale of salmon caught 
here, the part Wareham took during the Com- 
monwealth, that Horace Walpole was born here 
in 1717, and referring to a document between 
A.D, 1426 and 1436, whereby the Bishop of 
Norwich and others to let the manor of 
Wareham with others to the Duke of York. 

Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A., read a paper on 


Wareham and the Earliest Historic Monuments 
in Dorset. 


The lecturer alluded to some remarks made 
by him on the subject at the Hereford Congress 
last year, observing that no illiterate Saxon or 
Norman could ever have exercised such astrono- 
mic and geometric skill as the county of Here- 
ford showed. Then, as to Wareham, he said 
that not only the central position of Wareham 
in the extreme breadth of the kingdom, but the 
word “ war-,” led him to conclade that the place 
was @ position to determine the truth of some 
line or curve in the map of Britain. He found 
that it stood, and was designed to stand, ina 
position equidistant from two geographical 
points,—i.e., the North Foreland in Kent, and 
some point in Cornwall. Accordingly, he drew 
lines on the map, and perceived that a straight 
line drawn from the North Foreland, through 
Wareham, nearly reached the — pe 
apparently the Logan Stone on south side 
of the sande of Cornwall. But what was 
most observable was that the distance from the 
North Foreland to Wareham was the same as 
the distance from Wareham to the Lizard Point, 
the most southern point of Great Britain. But 
there was more to come. The line of distance 
between Wareham and the North Foreland was 
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obviously the line of measure which enabled us 
to reach the Lizard Point. It ought, therefore, 
to enable us to reach some more distant point 
on the continent. And, continuing the line, 
Mr. Black showed that Rouen and another place 
(the name of which was imperfectly heard), 
were established ts on the continent equal 
to the length of the line from Wareham to the 
North Foreland. 

Mr. Gordon Hills eaid,—In order to test the 
observations made by Mr. Black, he had applied 
to a marine surveyor of Liverpool, who was, in 
fact, his own brother—a staff-commander in the 
navy; but, he might venture to say, &® man 
second to none in dealing with such questions. 
He told him that he wanted to know by astro- 
- nomical computation the exact distance from 
gome point in Wareham to the North Foreland 
Lighthouse, and from the same point in Ware- 
ham to the Logan Stone in Cornwall, and 
whether Wareham lay ina straight line between 
those two points. Mr. Hills then read the reply 
of his brother to the questions, which in some 
respects remarkably confirmed Mr. Black. 

It is time that Mr. Black’s theory and re- 
searches in this direction were more fully set 
forth for discussion and acceptation if confirmed. 

Corfe Castle, 
fall of romantic story, was the chief place visited 
on Saturday, and there Mr. Blashill read a par- 
ticularly interesting paper on the remains. In 
the course of it he said, speaking of the keep,— 

“We have here a good illustration of this 
class of buildings, of which specimens also exist, 
with certain modifications, at Dover, Rochester, 
Porchester, and Scarborough, in the Tower of 
London, and in numerous other castles built 
under Norman influence. The dimensions of the 
keep at Corfe are somewhat small!,—65 ft. by 
57 ft., outside measurement. These are almost 
exactly the same as the dimensions of the 
Chateau d’Arques, near Dieppe, supposed by 
some antiquaries to have been built before the 
Conquest. The walls above the splayed plinth 
are about 7 ft. 3 in. in thickness, exclusive of the 
broad buttresses of 1 ft. 6 in. projection which 
exist,—five each on the east and west, and four 
each on the north and south sides. Yet the 
masonry is far too thin to allow of the numerous 
mural chambers, passage-ways, and recesses 
with which, as at Dover, the Norman keeps 
were often provided. Between the buttresses 
on the highest part of the walls blank arcades 
were constructed,—those on the east and west 
sides consisting of pairs of shallow recessed 
arches, with plain impost mouldings. On the 
north and south sides, where the spaces between 
the buttresses are wider, the arches are in sets 
of three. Possibly some of these on those sides 
of the keep which are destroyed may have been 
pierced quite through the wall, as is the case 
with a part of the arcade round the Tower of 
London. E these arcades, nearly all those 
points which cozld afford any indication of the 
precise date of the keep,—all doorways, windows, 
&c.,—have been destroyed or modified. It is 
certainly amongst the oldest buildings of its 
class: for there is a record of some trifling 
repairs being done to it as early as the eighth 
year of Henry II. (1161), while the keep at 
Dover Castle was not commenced until 1180. It 
was probably built during the first half of the 
twelfth century, though there is nothing in its 
architecture which forbids the idea favoured by 
Mr. Bond, that it may have been built as early as 
the eleventh century, or even by the Conqueror 
himself. The masonry of the keep 8 
exactly with what we usually find in the work of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It consists 
of large squared stones, which form the facing 
of both sides of the several walls, the inner part 
or core of the walls being composed of small 
stones and of chalk, thrown in at random, with 

mortar, made Bey — and coarse sand.” 

Another -Bishop” (a small sculptured 
figure locally so-called) was met with mem the 

eae but was, of course, quickly disposed 
of es at Le aaa : it doubtless records a 
Some newly-discovered Roman and Saxon 
remains at Finkley, near Andover, were fally 
described and illustrated at the closing ev 
meeting by Dr. Joseph Stevens; and the last 
poper, @ scholarly account of the Bishops of the 
est Saxons, more particularly those of the 
diocese of Sherborne, was read by Mr. Henry 
Godwin, F.8.A., of Newbury. 

Thanks were then given to those who had 
contributed to the success of the meeting, and 
the Congress was at an end. 
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a short street, uncommonly 
of genius. The street was planned and the 
ground leased by Mr. Bernera to the various 
tenants in 1763. Three years before it was 
merely a passage-way to the Middlesex Hospital, 
and in September, 1760, the committee “ ordered 
that the causeway be repaired from Wardour- 
street and continued up to the hospital.” In 
1764 the new buildings were progressing rapidly, 
but although the street, when finished, formed a 
handsome approach from Oxford-street to the hos- 
pital, the hospital visitors were a little put about 
during the progress of the works. Mr. Wright 
in consequence “‘ reported that by the several 
buildings now carrying on, the usual ways to 
this hospital are greatly obstracted and rendered 
almost impassable; therefore he has applied to 
Mr. Berners for a coachway to the hospital from 
Oxford-street up Newman-street, which he has 
granted. Mr. Wright also proposes that the 
builders in Berners-street may be desired to lay 
their bricks, &c., in such a manner that they 
may not obstruct the highway as they do now.” 
Berners-street was at first inhabited by fashion- 
able people, but as years rolled on the ¢lite tra- 
velled more westward, and left the street to 
artists and professional men. Now shops con- 
nected with quiet and old-established businesses 
are gradually destroying the private houses, 
very few of which remain. In noticing some of 
the separate houses in the street, we must com- 
mence with No. 1, the front of which is painted 
in @ remarkable manner with portraits of the 
great composers. It is in the occupation of the 
eminent music-sellers, Mesars. Novello, Ewer, & 
Co. Nos. 6,7, are now occupied by the Berners 
Hotel. No. 6 was formerly the banking-house 
of Mesers. March, Fauntleroy, & Co., where 
lived the notorious Henry Fa , who is 
described by the Rev. Dr. Richardson, in his 
“ Recollections of the Last Half-Century,” as 


comb.” He was the in the 
bank, and succeeded his father in 1807, in which 
year be commenced a system of frands that 
eventually brought him tothe gallows. In 1814 
and 1815 he committed forgery, and disposed 
of Bank of England stock to the amount of 
170,0001., for which he was prosecuted and con- 
demned to death. Great efforts were made by 
his — to > his tn , but without 
avai e might have escaped from prison had 
he not been a coward; but although he knew he 
must soon have a halter round his neck, he 
would not ron any risk of immediate 

il. He was in the performance of 

last toilet by the Ordinary of Newgate, who 
found him, within an hour or two of his exe- 
cution, most carefully airing the shirt in which 
he was to be hanged, when he ascended 
the scaffold he was dressed in a black coat, 


tion to the dnties of his 
really was that he 
case his crime should 





“a heartless sensualist and hypocritical cox- | f 
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was coma the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. 

No. 53 was built by the celebrated architect, 
Sir William Chambers, for his own occupation, 
and he removed into it from Poland-street. Inthe 
front room on the ground-floor a medallion 
@neas carrying his father Anchises from 
rains of Troy, is let into the wall over the 
place. This is the original work of John 
the sculptor, who was a student at the Royal 
Academy on its establishment in 1768, and in the 
following year gained the first Royal medal for 
this piece of sculpture. Chambers at the time 
was treasurer of the Royal Academy. During 
his oocupation many celebrated men visited this 
house, among whom was Dr. Johnson. Washing- 
ton Irving also relates that one evening Gold- 
smith was seated at the whist-table with Sir 
William and Lady Chambers and Baretti, when 
he suddenly hurried out to assist a beggar- 
woman who was singing some melancholy air in 
the street. In years, the painter, Frank 
Stone, had room op 
first floor. 


iret 


‘ession. 
No. 54 is the house made famous in 1809, 
Theodore Hook’s notorious 


carts that blocked up the roadway, and of 
inst each the 


walkers, who j against on 
pavement. had written 1,000 letters to 
tradesmen and persons out of situations, to the 
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De Quincey relates in his article on “ Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts,” that he was 
drinking tea with Coleridge, at one of the houses, 
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15th of May, 1755, the first stone of the 

hospital was laid by the Earl of Northumberland, 
and the wings and other nts have 
since been made. In 1769 “the Board received 


pital. Resolved, that the above request 
granted, provided that when the said trees shall 
want cutting, it be done by the said inhabi- 
tants in such form and height as the Board shall 
approve.” In May, 1785, Mr. Lunardi desired 
permission to ascend his balloon from the garden 
behind the hospital, and not long afver the 
ground before the hospital was wanted by the 
Berners-street division of the West Marylebone 
Volunteers as a place for drill, but both these 
applications were refused. The hospital has 
passed through many money difficulties, and has 
been assisted by the of the theatres, 
the Opera-house, and Ranelagh, and by sermons 
preached for its benefit ; but at the beginning of 
the present century the funds at the disposal of 
the management were inadequate to meet the 
increasing expenses. The namber of patients, 
which was 4,519 in 1801, was reduced as low as 
461in 1808. It has since received greater support, 
which has allowed the governors to increase its 
sphere of usefulness. In 1845 a centenary fes- 
tival was held, at which 4,000]. was collected. 
in conclusion we will quote from Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson’s history of the hospital a notice of a 
very singular proposal made by a Mr. Peter 

d:—“At about this period, namely, in 
May, 1762, a singular proposal was made to the 
governors through Mr. Wright, the treasurer, by 
Mr. Peter Legrand, an old gentleman, 74 years 
of age. The proposal was to the effect that 
Mr. Legrand would assign to the hospital 6001. 
invested in Old South Sea Annnities, on con- 
dition that the would permit him to 
reside in the hospital, and provide him with all 
necessaries during the time of his natural life. 
These terms were agreed to by the Board. A 
room was fitted up for the old gentleman, and 
articles of agreement were drawn up and signed 
by the treasurer and the new inmate. On the 
trausfer being made, the sum was foand to be 
151. greater than had been stated by Mr. 
Legrand, and comprised the whole of his pro- 
perty in the public funds. Mr. Legrand died on 
the 23rd of November, 1770.” 








ON SOME SKETCHES BY MULREADY. 


In one of the smaller rooms, among the 
picture-galleries at the Kensington Museum, 
stand two folding-screens, labelled, “ Original 
Sketches by Mulready.” These contain a small 
proportion out of the number of sketches and 
studies left by that indefatigable and persevering 
worker in his art,—chiefly figure-subjects, 
either studies in the “ Life Academy ” or rough 


sketches, thrown off at odd times to try some | sheet, 


problems of attitude or foreshortening ; incladin 
also first sketches of the composition and details 
of pictares since become well known amongst 
us. Those who are acquainted with Mulready’s 
work of this kind (specimens of which are con- 
tinually turning up, at picture sales and else- 
where,) will know pretty well what will be the 
nature and value of such a collection. There 


Museum might 


. | pare 
reclining female 


contained, even for those who are not 
students, a fand of interest and beauty greater 
ee ee can 


ned cate tears oe most 
IDg, very Academy 
studies, mostly labelled, apebee 180+" some 
much later: few are dated. No. 6,000 
is the study made for permission to draw from 
the life (dated 1800), showing already great 
mastery over action and perspective in figure- 
drawing, though comparatively laboured and 
mechanical in finish. It is interesting to com- 

this and an early life-study (6,028, a 
) which are finished and 
shaded carefally, but somewhat ineffectively, 
with some of the later ones, in which far 


vigour and effect are obtained, with so much less | fig 


appearance of labour. Notice ially, in con- 
trast, the half-length female study, 6,122, a 
sitting figure, really grand in its indication of 
the soft folds and wrinkles of the side, and the 
depth of thigh (the latter possibly exaggerated). 
Nos. 6,123, 6,124, are splendid half-length studies 
of a remarkably muscular figure, the massive rolls 
of muscle on the back and shoulders evidently 
drawn and shaded con amore, though with no loss 
of labour; every touch tells. Nos, 6,128 and 
6,125, on the contrary, are very fine specimens of 
Mulready’s more finished manner, when he had 
an unusually good model before him, and wanted 
to make a picture rather than a mere study of 
it. Both are sitting figures,—a full-length of a 
man and a half-length of a woman,—very 
delicately and carefully shaded. The latter, from 
a model of more refined development than usual, 
is perhaps the prattiest drawing in the coliec- 
tion, though less valaable as a study than some 
others. Nos. 6,144, 6,145, 6,146, 6,147, consist 
of some studies in pen and ink, rough, but 
remarkably vigorous and characteristic, of an 
infant lying on its back. There are two separate 
studies of the head, one in outline and one white 
relieved against a black shadow. Later, Mulready 
seems to have employed pen and ink for some of 
his life studies. There are two of female figures, 
dated 1860, evidently from life, and shaded with 
hatched lines with a pen; one of them a most 
curious study of a crouched sitting figure, knees 
up to the chin, and hands round the knees. The 
indication of the salient points in the framework 
of the skeleton is admirable in this, which is 
rather a thin figure. Ifthe shading were finished 
on the spot, it is a remarkable instance of neat- 
ness combined with rapidity of execution. Among 
the most interesting things on this screen are 
some of the many slight studies of figures appa- 
rently imsginary. A great many of these are 
very rongh. There are two, however, specially 
worth looking at (6,108 and 6,109); they are 
merely outlines with a coarse pencil on a rough 
brown paper; two side views of nude male 
figures, one stooping as if to pick up something, 
the other sitting, with face buried in hands. 
Slight as these appear, there is evidence of a 
life’s study in them. The lower one is fall of 
feeling in attitade and expression. A remark- 
able study, too, is No. 6,161, a sitting figure, 
with one knee raised and the head drooped on it, 
powerfully shaded in monochrome. is is a 
very poetical and imaginative design; indeed, 


such drawings as the two last-named cannot but | strong poin 


excite surprise that an artist with such feeling 
for the human figare as the medium for the 
highest expression of art, and such power ia 
delineating it, should have chosen to confine 
himself, in the public exercise of his art, almost 
entirely to genre pictares of every-day life, 
and not have turned his thoaghts in a greater 
degree towards works of a more imaginative and 
less realistic nature. Nos. 6,101, 6,102, 6,103, 
6,104, show chiefly various rough very 
clever, of groups of recambent figures fore- 
shortened (“end-on,” so to speak), the most 
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, is another capital study of dress; the 
re is relieved against a dark background ; 
the sketch is dated “ Sunday, 4, 2,21.” A little 
monochrome study, about 4 in. by 3 in., for the 
entire composition of “The Cannon,” is one of 
the most spirited things in the collection ; small 
as it is, not only the whole expression of all the 
figures, but the pose and attitude of the limbs 
the dress of the figures is completely 
indicated: so ready do they all seem for a 
“start,” that one expects the next moment to 
hear the ping of the small piece of artillery 
which forms the centre of interest. Below is a 
larger sized stady of the outstretched arm of the 
lad about to fire the cannon (nude, though the arm 
in the composition is covered), and one of the 
feet of the same figure. These may serve to 
indicate to the uninitiated the extent of study 
which may precede and underlie a small work 
undertaken by a true artist. Nambers of studies 
of hands, in all kinds of positions, have interest ; 
and we should not pass over 6,426, a remarkably 
careful and finished stady of that difficult 
featare, the bent knee, in three aspects. 

The second screen is of less interest in point 
of drawing than the first: it consists largely of 
very rough small first stadies for pictures, or 
figures forming parts of pictures, subsequently 
more or less well known. A larger one, fora 
group in the “ Return from the Hustings”—a 
drunken man helped along by two comrades—is 
fall of humour and action. A large portion of 
this screen is occupied by sketches and copious 
notes on costume ; the notes cover a quantity of 
paper, and might be most valuable if we could 
read them, which we cannot. Malready must 
surely have written with a magnifying-glass 
before his eyes. Some of the sketches are very 
interesting. There is a little one (6,543) repre- 
senting figures at an Assembly ;—two sworded 
gallants advancing to the front, and some figures 
behind; one of which, a lady in rich costume, 
sails away from the spectator with most evident 
motion: the figures are scarcely more than 2 in. 
high. Then there are bits of landscape, stadies 
of birds (one or two of the wings and plumage 
of doves, life size,) and sketches of plans, roofs, 
and ornamental details, made when the artist's 
hoase was in course of alteration; but in archi- 
tectural detail, we must admit, the learned and 
talented artist does not shine. One or twoslight 
bits of landscape study on the first screen, on the 
other hand, are nearly as masterly in their way 
as the figure-drawings. 

lt is in these latter, however, that Mulready’s 
int as a sketcher lay; and while-some 


; 


of his figare studies show that he had a degree 
of imagination and feeling for the more poetic 
side of his art, which the ordinary spectator 
would hardly infer from the style of his known 
works, it is probable that 
drawing mastery 


the drawing not having come up to the standard 
of merit. Perhaps a little more stady of these 
Malready drawings would awaken a wholesome 
spirit of emulation among art students at least. 
They do seem to be “caviare to the general,” 
judging by the remark of a good lady who glanced 
at one or two of them while we were making these 
notes, and observed that “her children had 
made sketches quite as good as those.” Sach 
precocity, however, being uncommon, we fear 
sheer 
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suggests @ word as to practical methods of exe- 
cution in this kind of drawing. Where high 
finish of a drawing is the object, a somewhat 
rough granular paper, and pencilliog laid on 
gradually in broad and carefully graduated tints, 
will probably answer the end best; and this is a 
very good way of working from casts, and when 
man has plenty of time on his hands. Bat a 
study from life always means, unless the model 
. vik couteaal enue 


question. In the French art-schools, where 
it is the custom to draw to a large scale 
(life-size, or near it,) the stump is, we believe, 
largely used, and a very soft and graduated 
effect of shadow may be thus produced; but 
unless on a very large scale, the stump is not 
exact enough in definition; and though saving 
time on large work, it has on small scale draw- 
ings a weak and amateurish appearance not very 
pleasant, even putting aside the want of perfect 
exactness and precision. The best method for 
combining rapidity with clearness is that adopted 
in nearly all the best of the Mulready life studies 
we have been describing, of drawing on toned 
grey paper, leaving the paper for the middle 
tints, hatching the deeper shadows in a slight 
but precise and careful line shading, and the high 
lights in a similar manner with white chalk : 
thus the necessity of any extensive masses of 
shading to give rotundity to the figure is 
dispensed with. The student will contrast the 
effect of these studies, in the artist’s matured 
manner, with one or two of his earlier more 
carefally studied ones, and observe how far 
greater is the effect of the latter in proportion to 
the labour expended. Pen and sepia sketching, 
of the rough dashing kind found in this 
collection, is rather for the hand to which 
practice has given a familiar ease in delineating 
the figure, than for the student or learner, who 
should aim at carefal correctness rather than 
dash and effect. Haydon tells a story of a young 
man who brought up his sketch to the then 
instructor in the Life School of the Royal 
Academy, asking him, with an ingenuous self- 
laudation, if it was not “very spirited?” “The 
result,” he observes, “of this spirited young 
gentleman’s efforts is what might be expected— 
we do not know his name.” 








WILL THE TIBER PAY? 


Daepeine the River Tiber will bring to light 
lost things of various sorts, no doubt. Bat will 
the work pay as a mere speculation? This is 
doubtful. Antique valuables are from time to 
time discovered in various places, bat more by 
accident than by being deliberately sought for, 
and the proportion found to the searching labour 
bestowed is ridiculously small. Consider what 
has been done in this way in England and 
Scotland for instance, and then infer what may 
result from extensive dredginge, diggings, and 
trenchings in Italy. Pompeii is an exceptional 
case. It may be said Rome and the Tiber are 
also exceptional. Granted ; but is it quite cer- 
tain that digging, trenching, and dredging, will 
produce results such as outside speculators an- 
ticipate ? England was occupied by the Romans, 
and has 2,000 years’ history to work in; the 
more distant period, barbarous and unproductive, 
no doubt; but it must be remembered that this 
applies to Rome and the Tiber also. Now the 
river Thames has been dredged “ below bridge” 
and “above bridge,” for commercial purposes, 
to an extent far beyond what may be anticipated 
for the Tiber. Where are the proceeds? Lon- 
don has been excavated, dug, and trenched for 
foundations and for sewers over every acre of its 
surface, bat our museums only show a beggarly 
collection of antiquities. The river Tyne has 
been below Newcastle-upon-Tyne with- 
out bringing to light many antique riches. The 
river Clyde, below Glasgow, has also been 
dredged from 3 ft. to 30 ft. in depth, but with 
remarkably few antiquarian results. Then as to 
excavating and trenching old town sites for 
foundations and for sewers; and, in London, for 
the Underground Railway, almost every old 
town in England has been so dealt with. A few 
may be named; that is, towns which have been 
trenched for sewers and water mains. These 
are Berwick-upon-Tweed, Alnwick town and 
Alnwick Castle, Morpeth, North Sbields and 
South Shields, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates. 
head, Herham, Carlisle, Penrith, Ulverstone, 
Keswick, Kendal, Lancaster, Wigan, Manchester, 


the small ones throughout England, as Chester, 
Canterbury, Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Hall, York, Leeds, &c., bat with no great 
discoveries of antiquities in any of these diggings 
and trenchings in towns. ‘Then as to land 
draining, the operations have been over tens of 
thousands of acres in area, and by hundreds of 
thousands of miles in open bat with 
no very great antiquarian results. Railways 
have also opened, but have also covered surfaces, 
almost in equal proportions. It may be said, 
“ England is not Italy,” “ London is not Rome,” 
“ the Thames is not the Tiber.” Admitted ; and it 
may also be admitted that dredgings, excava- 
tions, and trenchings in the Tiber, in Rome, and 
in Italy, will prove far more productive in bring- 
ing antiquities to light than in England and in 
Scotland ; but will it pay as a money specula- 
tion ? Any person who reads these lines must 
draw his own inference. I say “No.” Rome 
and the Tiber may prodace antiquities in greater 
abundance and of greater iary value, bat 
not sufficient to pay for the special labour and 
contingent costs. Those who take up the task 
had better do it for the love of the work, and not 
for greed of money hoped to be earned, as 
chances are against them. It does not pay, in a 
money sense, to excavate and clear Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. How, then, is it to pay to dredge 
the Tiber ? 

The richest countries have not produced the 
most valuable antiquities. It is a fact, incon- 
sistent with modern conditions, but no less a 
facet, namely, that Ireland has produced more 
gold ornaments than any other country in 
Europe. The Dablin Museum is rich in antique 
ornaments of gold; and it is also a fact well 
known that the Maseum, rich as it is, only holds 
a fraction of the gold ornaments found and 
removed out of the conntry, to be, for the most 
part, remelted, and so lost to the antiquary. 
Where did the ancient Irish obtain their gold 
from? Let the Tiber be dredged, not, however, 
by foreign commercial s but by the 
municipal body of Rome, or by a national com- 
mittee of conservators, for the benefit of the 
Italian nation. It will be a disgrace to the new- 
born Italian nation to allow speculative joint- 
stock limited liability companies, American or 
English, to come in and dredge the Tiber for 
money-making purposes. R. 








THE MACCLESFIELD INFIRMARY. 


Tuts extensive building stands unoccupied in 
the midst of ite unfinished grounds. 

By a bequest of the late Mr. Tannicliff a sum 
of 30,0001. was set aside as an endowment for 
an infirmary at Macclesfield, the conditions being 
that within ten years of the decease of Mra, 
Tannicliff a suitable building should be erected 
and presented free of debt for the benefit of the 
endowment. Mrs. Tunnicliff died in 1865, and 
only four years, therefore, remain within which 
to take advantage of the testator’s liberality. 
After considerable controversy, the plans of 
Mr. Jas. Stevens, of Macclesfield, were selected, 
and it is in accordance with those plans, with 
some modificatione, that the present building has 
been erected. It is built on the Pavilion plan. 

“Mr. Stevens,” says the Macclesfield Courier, ‘‘ had 
visited, in the year 1854, the best hospitals in om and 
France, including 8t. John’s, at Brussels, and the model 
at Bruges, with Lariboissiére at Paris. He had also 
obtained most valuable hints from oa series of clever 
articles written Led Mr. George Godwin, the editor of the 
Builder, to which paper the country is so much indebted 
for the sound sanitery principles which it inculeates in 
building matters, The result of the information which 
the architect bad thus so judiciously collated is to be seen 
in the Macclesfield Infirmary as it now stands, The judg- 
ph dae panda ph no pm 

r. ‘ens 1 is over 
all others submitted, notwithstandin the adverse opinion 
of Mr. Carrey, in favour of Mr. Waterhouse’s, is fully 
borne out by the testimony of Dr. Renaud, of Manches. 
ter, Mr. Benin, and others who have devoted special 
care and attention to the subject, and who are of opinion 
that the general construction of this hospital is as nearly 
perfect for the working comfort and health of the patients 


it i ible to make i d that i i - 
structed that additional dooke can at rh sas be led 
necessary, 

With the exception of the facade of the 
principal entrance, and the grand staircase in 


makes no architectural pretensions, though 
whea the ground before it, facing to the 
continuation of Cumberland-street, is levelled, 
and ornamentally laid out as intended, it cannot 
fail to have a comfortable and cheerfal, and, in 
its entirety,—capped by the towers and orca- 
mental ironwork,—a dignified aspect. The 
structure occupies about 2,000 square yards of 





and, indeed, all the large towns, and many of | 


building space. It consists of ceatre block, sur- 


the interior leading to the second floor, it| 22. 0 





mounted by clock-tower and spire, and rising to 
a height of upwards of 100 ft. from the basement 
with north and south projections and portico. 
entrances, and with corridors east and west 
comm ing with the side wings or i 
The whole is built of stone from the Tegenose 
quarries, with finely-worked ashlar facings 
the Windyway quarries. The building is 


plete, and ready for occupation ; but 
detached laundries, and 


receiving-house yet to be erected at the 
east extremity of the land. The 

change ete are in en 
front entrance is protected by a porch-colonnade, 
in keeping with the entire fagade. The latter 
is carried up in simple Italian style, with 
columns and angle pillars. The entire 
accommodation for patients includes main 
wards for twenty beds each on the principal 
floor, two convalescent sleeping-rooms on the 
second floor, wards for ten beds in the children’s 


accommodating a row of beds, and still leaving 
a passage of 6 ft. for attendants, &c. These 
corridors are an important featare of the build. 
ing. In addition to the sleeping-space, 
are patients’ convalescent day-wards, operating- 
theatre, accident-room, entrance-hall, &c., in the 
principal floor; children’s wards, &c., with a 
principal and ground 
by 12 yards wide and 
16 ft. high on the principal floor, and 11 ft. 3 in, 
high on the ground floor. It is calculated that, 
altogether, from 100 to 120 juvenile and adult 
patients may be accommodated. 

There are hit-and-miss brass grids placed in 
the floor of the wards between the beds. This 
is done to sapply a flood of fresh air at the 
floor-line in case of burns or scalds, which at 
times, when being dressed, create annoyance, 
The nurse or surgeon will have charge of them, 
and they will merely be used when needed. 

The work in connexion with the building has 
been executed under the superintendence of the 
architect by Messra. R. Neill & Sons, of Man- 
chester, the principal contractors. The sub- 
contractors are Mr. Charles Frith, of Maccles- 
field, for the stonework; Mr. Robert Davies, 
Macclesfield, plambing and glazing; Messra 
Kitchen & Brown, Manchester, for the inside 
ironwork ; and Mr. West, of Manchester, for plas- 
tering and painting. The joiners’ work through- 
out has been done by Messrs. R. Neiil & Sons. 
The floors are of pitch pine, to be polished with 
bees-wax. The interaal hot and cold — 
apparatus, electric bells, gas-fittings, grates, 
mantel pieces, fire-plugs, and hose, &c., have been 
supplied by Mr. William Wilson, of Manchester ; 
all the above being under Messrs. Neill & Co.'s 
contract. James Fletcher had charge of the 
works on behalf of Messrs. Neill. ; ; 

It is urged that it will be a groat mistake if 
this important institution be much longer allowed 
to remain closed. Nearly 9,0001. are required to 
set the building in full operation. Meanwhile, 
there is even already talk of appropriating it 
either to the purpose of a Recreation Hall and 
Maseum in connexion with _ — a — 
Library, a School of Art, a Club-room, or 
other purpose. The 30,0001. offered by Mr. 
Tunnicliff will, in such a case, of course be lost. 


Hy 








REFERENCES. 
1. Porch, 33. Boys’ Wards. 
2. Hall, 34. Special Room 
3. Passage. 35. Lavatory. 
4. Principal Staircase, 36. Dispensary. sate 
6. panes oe a 37. er 8 Pri 
6. Surgeon's ar, ® 
7. Head Nurse’s Bedroom, | 38. Surgeon's Private Room. 
8. Corridor, 12 ft. wide 39, ’s Room, 
9. Ward for fourteen Beds, | 40. C &e. 
10. Balcony. 41. Wai Hall. 
1l. Passage. a ze = a a 
12, Bathroom an va- . Waiting Hall. 
: 44. Outside Accident Ward. 
13. Latrines. 45. Girls’ General W 
14, Narses’ Sitting-room, | 46. Servants’ Hall. 
i. perete Scallery. = aaa Bread. 
17. Ophthalmic Ward. 49. Cooked Meat-Larder. 
18. eer Day | 50. a Meat Larder. 
i 51. Kitchen. 
™ 8 wo tabenin 6 62, u and Vegetsble 
. Conv ents’ Pr . 
Ward. 7 | 59, W.C. end Bath-room for 
21. Ophthalmic Ward. Servants. 
1 Theatre, Covered Asbpit 
lighted from above. | 55. Ash Shoot. 
23. Surgeon’s Ante-room, | 66, Dry Ashpit 
Instruments, &c. 57, Outside - 
24, Stairs to Basement. 58. Chapel. 
25. Nurse’s Bedroom, Surgeons’ Bedroom. 
26, Open Baleony. 69. Matron’s Bedroom. 
27. Corridor. 61, Convalescent 
28. Fever Wards, room. 
29. Retiring. 62. Ante. 
30, Wine Cellar, 63. Skylight. 
31, Servants’ Bedroom, 64. Lead Fiat. 
32, Spare Room, 66, W.O, and Lavatory. 
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COLOURED DECORATIONS—SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


Ar the last meeting of the Bishop Hamilton 
Memorial committee, a report was received from 
Mr. G. G. Scott, in the course of which he 


— 


As is the decorative the rt states 
that the shotr roof hes been Eonted itn ine circular 
ori subjects, which decora- 

. These were covered with 


} ecg abe 2? ley wl 

forming @ sound opinion. It been found im: 

simp to remove the yellow wash (a8 i6 waa hoped might 
w 


have the case), as the process of 

os. destroys the painting that = the floor of the 
urch it wo' unintelligible. Mr. Scott, therefore, 

recommends that the painting of the and spandrels 


be restored, as deli ly and with as much reserve as 
sible ; and that the arches of the choir be cleaned of their 
coating of wash, with the remains of colour left upon 
them to speak for themselves. The report adds that by 
this course, as this cathedral is the most unique and com- 
plete in its architecture of any which we possess, so shall 
we hand it down compl (so far as we deal with it), in 
its decorative accompaniments, 

After some considerable discussion it was 

that, considering the lack of funds, it 

was only possibls at present to order the decora- 
tive painting of the choir. That, in order to 
this, Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s estimate, amount- 
ing to 9701., be accepted for the above-named 
decorative work ; and that 891. be paid them for 
@ specimen of a section of the choir walls 
already painted, which specimen will enable any 
one who may wish in future to out this 
part of the decoration of the choir. Another 
reason which weighed with the committee for 
ordering the painting at once was that Mr. 
White, the builder, will allow the committee to 
make use of the scaffolding at present in the 
choir for its architectural restoration; and thus 
save the heavy cost of erecting new scaffolding 
at a future period. 





URBINO, AND THE HOUSE OF 
RAFFAELLE, 


I must send you a few lines from this most 
interesting city, well known to us by name as 
the birthplace of Raffaelle, but little visited ia 
these days by our countrymen. The reason of 
this neglect is probably its remote situation ; for 
while Siena, Perngia, and Assisi are easily 
reached by rail, Urbino is five hours’ drive from 
the nearest railway station—Pesaro. It is, how- 
ever, well worth a visit, were it only to see that 
magnificent specimen of cinque-cento archi- 
tecture, the Palace of the Dukes; buat there are 
also many other objects of interest. For in- 
stance, in the Church of 8. Giovanni are some 
admirabie frescos of the school of Giotto, painted 
by the brothers Lorenzo and Giacomo Salimbeni ; 
then, at the Institute of the Belle Arti are to be 
seen pictures (which formerly were hidden in 
dark churches), but now are none to the light ; 
they are by such mastera as Giovanni Santo, 
Timoteo Viti (a pupil of Raffaelle’s), and Federico 
Barveci, all natives of Urbino. 

Turning from painting to sculpture, in a chapel 
under the cathedral is one of Gian Bologna’s 
finest works,—a dead Christ, lying at the feet 
of his disconsolate Mother. The figure of the 
Virgin Mary is by another hand, and is much 
inferior, but the Christ is a most perfect piece of 
sculpture. Then again, in the Church of 8. 
Guiseppe is a very cleverly modelled 
representing the Adoration of the Shepherds; 
this is by an almost unknown but very talented 
sculptor, also a native of Urbino, Federico 
Brandini, who lived in the sixteeath century : he 
worked only in plaster, but the group just men- 
tioned has quite the appearance of marble. 

In the ducal palace itself are some splendid 
carvings in stone. The palace is built of brick, 
but all the ornaments which are lavished on the 
windows, doors, &c., are of carved stone, and of 
elegant design. The view from the palace is 
most extensive. The founders had undoubtedly 
a greater appreciation of nature than the Italians 
of the present day. In the palace are three 
loggie, from which they enjoyed the view of the 
blue Apennines, which lay spread before them, 
and inhaled the fresh mountain air. In some of 
the finest rooms of the palace is eetablished at 
present the Academy of Raffaelle. This is an 
academy founded for the promotion of art, to 
honour the memory of Raffaelle. Its present 
chief object is to erect in Urbino a memorial 
worthy of him, and to establish a museum of 
art in the house in which he was born. This 
house is situated in a steep street which tarns 


out of the Market-place. Ascending to the first , 





floor one enters the family living-room, which is 
large, of a singular shape, and with a handsome 
raftered ceiling, elaborately carved. The mantel- 
piece is of stone, large, and reaching to the 
ceiling ; it is also and so are the 
doors. On the right is the room in which the 
painter was born. The great point of attraction 
in this house is the fresco painted by Raffaelle’s 
father, which represents his wife, in the head- 
dress of that time, reading; on her knee is her 
little rosy son, who has fallen asleep. 

This house and the precious fresco are now for 
sale; and the Count Gherardi, president of the 
Academy, is anxious to secare them for the 
town: the sum demanded is 25,000 francs 
(1,0007.). A subscription has been opened, and 
the Count wishes to make it known to all who 
love Raffaelle, and have derived hours of enjoy- 
ment from his pictures, that even the smallest 
donations will be le. Each subscriber 
will receive a pamphlet, with a description and 
an engraving of the house, and a woodcut from 
the famous fresco. Let us hope success will 
attend the Academy in its endeavour to preserve 
for poor Urbino this relic of her great son; she 
has indeed been ruthlessly robbed of her many 
treasures of art. C. M. CO. 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Tue new Local Government Act, which has 
just come into operation, places the Poor-law 
Board, the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council, and the Local Government Act Office, 
under the new president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board at once. The Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P.,is president, as we have already 
mentioned, and Mr. John Lambert, C.B., is 
secretary. Things will probably go on much as 
at present in the ‘offices, or until Sir Charles 
Adderley’s Pablic Health and Local Government 
Bill becomes law. This Bill contains 452 sec- 
tions and schedules, from Ato R. It purposes 
to repeal twenty Acts of Parliament, from the 
Public Health Act, 1848, to the Sanitary Act 
Amendment Act, 1870, the new Act codifyin, 
these repealed Acts, for England and Wales 
(exclusive of the metropolis). The several officers 
and clerks are placed under the authority of the 
new president, and will have to be amenable to 
him. Next session of Parliament ought to settle 
the mode of preventing river pollutions, and 
the metropolitan water supply; but this latter 
may probably be deferred until the Metropolitan 
Local Government has been settled. 

There must be alterations and additions to 
many of the 452 sections, or clauses, of the new 
Public Health and Local Government Act before 
it can become law. 





COMPETITION, HAMPTON, 


At a meeting of Guardians of the Kingston 
Union, held on Tuesday last, the selection of 
plans for the new schools, &c., at Hampton, re- 
sulted as follows:—First premium, to designs 
marked “ Experientia,” which were found to be 
by Mr. F. Haslam, of Henley, the estimated 
cost 8,1501.; second premium, 151., ‘‘ Two heads 
are better than one;” third premium, 101, 
“ Masonic sign;” fourth, 51., “ Justitia.’ The 
estimates of the last three designs were within 
a little of 8,0001., though some of the designs 
were marked as low as 3,8001., and some as high 


Pr | as 16,0001. or 17,0001. 








A CHURCH FOR ROME. 


Ture Rev. Richard Bargess, lately of Upper 
Chelsea, and well known to all members of the 
Institute of British Architects, appeals for aid to 
build a proper church for the British residents 
and visitors in Rome. About twenty years ago 
a similar appeal was made, and about 3,0001. 
was promised, but intolerance prevented the 
fulfilment of the scheme, and the was 
never collected. The chance of success would 
now be much greater, and we shall be glad to 
find that Mr. Bargess’s appeal is liberally 
responded to. 

It is thought by experienced persons who 
know what it is to build churches abroad, that 
this object may be the most economically and 
easily carried out by obtaining, through pur- 
chase, in a good situation, some disused edifice 
which should farnish the site, and in a great 
measure the materials for a church, a chaplain’s 
residence, and other accommodation for religious 
and benevolent purposes; the whole cost of the 
work to be covered by 10,000I. 








As soon as a sum of money, equal to that 
which was offered to a similar appeal twenty 
years ago, can be guaranteed, an ienced 
and practical friend to the scheme, qualified by 
his knowledge of the language and the habits of 
the ar meaie tee to eanade Cade 
pose of making necessary inquiries, with a 
view to purchase at once a property, and take 
any farther steps that may be necessary or ex- 
pedient. 








GLASS ROOFS AND PAVEMENTS. 


A patent has been taken out by Mr. J. H. 
Johnson for the construction of frames or 
gratings intended to receive glasses for the pur- 
pose of forming illuminating roofs, coverings for 
areas, and walking surfaces for side walks when 
light is required to be transmitted therethrough. 
It consists in casting, in such frames or grating, 
grooves or channels, or in perforating or par- 
tially perforating the same in rows, or in com- 
bining perforations or partial perforations with 
grooves or channels, in order to facilitate the 
sub-division of the said gratings into separate 
smaller portions or sections of any given dimen- 
sions, ing to the requirements of the par- 
ticalar roof or structure to be erected. Also in 
making the lights or glasses for this and other 
descriptions of illaminatiog gratings intended 
for foot pavements in such a way, as that the 
glass iteelf shall in a measure act as the medium 
for p ing ite surface from being scratched 
by the feet of the passengers. 








ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT, 
1871. 


S1z,—In this week’s Guardian there is a 
letter from the Rev. J. G. Joyce, from which, as 
it affecta persons of our profession, I venture to 
make extracts for your pages, and comment 
thereon. He tells us that :—* A surveyor having 
been duly elected for the whole diocese of Win- 
chester, the language of the Act was then dis- 


& | cussed by those whose duty it was to settle the 


table of charges, when it appeared that the Act 
directs the surveyor, if he views for repairs, ‘ to 
specify in detail’ what is needed to ‘estimate’ 
probable cost, and calculate what time should 
be allowed for their completion; upon which he 
is to survey again, and, if satisfied, then furnish 
the certificate of protection for five years. Upon 
the minds of those who on that occasion con- 
sidered the language of the Act, there was no 
doubt whatever that, as the relief of the clergy 
was the main issue, the purpose of the Act was 
that the surveyor under the Act should be the 
person to direct the repairs, and should draw up 
after his first survey such a ‘specification in 
detail’ as a builder could estimate to and work 
from. It will be apparent, I think, to any man 
of business, that this is not merely just and 
equitable, but a necessary interpretation, be- 
cause otherwise, in every instance, the peril 
would be imminent to an incumbent that the 
surveyor on his second survey might refuse to 
pass the repairs. . . It was, however, 

on the part of the surveyor, very re- 
spectfully and properly, but very definitively, 
that this was a mistaken view of the Act; that 
the meaning of the words ‘specify in detail’ 
merely is, that the surveyor shall signify in his 
report whether it is the residence or the offices, 
the roofs, or walls, or floors which need repair, 
instead of stating in general terms what repairs 
are needed; and it was even asserted, in reply 
to the clerical interpretation of the Act, that 
‘the sort of survey made at first would be of 
very little use for the purpose of drawing up a 
specification such asa builder could estimate to.’ 
A tariff was consequently proposed, over and 
above the charges under the Act, for the direction 
of repairs rateably to their amount, being about 
5 per cent. on the orilay.” 

I have paid great attention to the subject, and 
shall feel obliged if you will permit me to 
explain my views. I have now in the press a 
treatise, which I have called a ‘“‘ Handy Book” 
on the law, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs.‘ Ri ; and therein I have expressed 
opinions which differ considerably from those 
of the surveyor of the diocese of Winchester, as 
represented by the letter above referred to, 
The Act directs the surveyor to “specify in 
detail.” I ask, then, what the work, when done, 
can be otherwise than a specification ; and, if it 
be in detail, and properly executed, I cannot 
understand how it can be anything short of a 
detailed specification. For this, of course, the 
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should be fairly paid, and the charges 
ander the Act should be sufficient to remunerate 
him. It is evident that, as the Act directs the 
execution of the repairs, a specification to which 
a builder can work must be prepared, and it may 
well be done at once. Such a survey as pro- 
posed in the letter referred to, purporting to set 
views of the Winchester diocesan sur- 

, would be of no practical value. 

There should be some uniformity in the scale 
of charges; and it would be well if a conference 
comparing the scale proposed in each diocese 
meet before it were finally adopted in 
ve suggested a scale in my little book, 
be glad to farnish you with a state- 
t, if you are disposed to allow the question 
to be debated in your pages. 

Epwarp G. Bruton, Architect. 








COMPLETION OF THE SCOTT 
MONUMENT. 


S1z,—Do not our Scotch compatriots, by their 
tative committee appointed for the 
Centenary Completion of the Scott Memorial 
in Edinburgh, exhibit an unworthy narrowness 
of view in their determination that none but 
Scotch sculptors shall be employed on the work 
in question ? 

By the course adopted, they proclaim the 
possibility that north of the Tweed it can be 
imagined that the broad universality of Scott’s 
genius—by which the world claims kinship with 
Scotchmen—is best represented by a provincial 
exclusiveness such as this! 

It is true that in another, the pecuniary, 
aspect of the case, Scotch patriotism becomes 
perfectly impartial ; for, in the published 
reports of their proceedings, it is not apparent 
that the objection so vigorously manifested by 
the committee against other than Scotch artists 
is so much as whispered against other than 
Scotch subscriptions. Union Jack, 

*,* We quite agree with our correspondent: 
no argument is needed beyond his signature. 
The decision of the committee is narrow and 
erroneous, and should at once be amended. 








NEW FACTORIES IN NOTTINGHAM, 


Tue activity of trade in Nottingham has ren- 
dered it necessary to make large additions to the 
factories of that town. The most recently com- 
pleted is a large five-storied building at the 
junction of London and Queen’s roads, which has 
been erected from the plans of Mr. Robert 
Berridge, architect, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
by Messrs. Dennett & Co., Nottingham, and 
Whitehall-place, London, for Messrs. Charles 
Cox & Sons, bleachers and lace dressers. The 
new structure is {| shaped; the longer side 
fronting Queen’s-road, and the shorter joining 
and fitting into an old building whose gable 
fronts London-road ; thus forming three sides of 
@ parallelogram, each wing of which is 300 ft. 
long, and the connecting side 150 ft. Light, air, 
and ventilation, all of the best and purest, being 
essential requisites in the delicate processes of 
dressing and finishing lace goods, Mr. Berridge 
has secured the most ample supply of each and 
all of — < Apeer @ court-yard between the 
north south wings. The heating apparatas, 
by Meswe, George Gums -& Sous, gives a 
thorough and equable circulation of heat by 
pipes to every floor of the building. A speciality 
in the structure is, that the principal floors are 
of Dennett’s patent fireproof material; and 
when we call to mind the late lamentable loss of 
life by fire in a factory at Leicester, the import- 
ance of having itcombustible floors in buildings 


of cast iron, from the adjoining foundry of Messrs. 
Hind & Son, who also supplied the cast-iron pillars 
which support the wrought-iron girders uphold- 


“Sah 
building has been five months in the 
course of construction, and it is a satisfactory 
proof of the amount of work which Nottingham 
men can turn ont of hand, that in the short 
space of time stated, 4,000 cubic yards of earth 
have been excavated, 1,000,000 of bricks laid, 
4,500 cubic feet of timber cut up, bolted, and 
placed in position, 800 squares of flooring done, 
tons of wrought and cast iron put up, an 
weeks) 250 squares of slating placed 
the roof by the Messrs. Lewis. The space 
ground covered is almost an acre, and the 
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will be, including extras, 16,0001. Mr. Berridge’s 
instractions were to secure space and air, to 
study economy rather than ornament; but, by 
the introduction of white brick into the arches 


any increase of 
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numerous contracts in which his 
engaged they had experienced a stoppage, 
a longer or shorter period, owing to 
tractor for the ironwork not being up to 
but in this instance there was not a delay o 
moment; and it is also a noteworthy fact, 
showing that the windows are approved of, 
Messrs. Hiod have received an order to su 
1,000 cast-iron window-frames, of the same 
pattern, for a factory in course of construction 
at Bradford, intended to be the largest in 
Yorkshire, 
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MACFARLANE#’S CASTINGS. 


Tue fifth edition of Messrs. Walter Macfarlane 
& Co.'s Catalogue of Castings, just now pub- 
lished, is a very remarkabletrade book. It takes 
the shape of a handsome folio volume of 595 
pages, exclusive of the price liste ; and contains 
some thousands of designs,—terminals, panels, 
columns, gates, trusses, railing, sanitary appli- 
ances (very useful), and so forth. It is the 
result of years, and must have cost a very large 
sum of money. Some of the designs are very 
bad,—stoney and clumsy ; take, for example, the 
Gate, No. 85 (p. 420) : but a very large proportion 
of them are appropriate and good. Messrs. Mac- 
farlane feel that cast iron applied to decorative 
purposes is only in its infancy, and appear deter- 
mined to realise its power and obtain truthful 
expression. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by 
the lists of prices which are given. 








THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Siz,—My attention has been drawn to a letter 
in the Builder of the 2nd inst. from the Rev. 
James Lupton on the subject of the works which 
have been done of late years in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

As mistakes appear in Mr. Lupton’s statement, 
it seems important that some notice should be 
taken of them. I have attended the meetings 
of the Committee from the commencement of 
their labours in 1858, and on referring to the 
minutes find that the late Sir Charles Barry did 
not object to the placing of the new organ in the 
south transept. What he protested against was 
that it should be put upon the columns of the 
old screen. To meet his views, it was placed on 
the six tall marble columns, with which arrange- 
ment he expressed his satisfaction. These 
columns, however, were much less than 
Mr. Lupton supposes. They will, of course, be 
on hand when the south transept organ is re- 
moved, but nothing yet is known of their 
destination. 

4s Mr. Lupton values, and justly, Sir Charles 
Barry’s authority, it may be well to state that 
the lowering of the stall-work, which Mr. Lupton 
deprecates, was proposed by Sir Charles Barry, 
Seana 

ir ren’s approval of the 
organ inthecentre, is more certain, thatall 
he did with it was to make the best of a situation 
foreed upon him; and an architect of high repu- 
tation in ecclesiastical matters, in a letter to the 
Guardian of recent date, has entirely endorsed 
the views of the committee on this point. 

Having so far disposed of some of Mr. Lupton’s 
mistakes, I would gladly stop here; but he pro- 
ceeds to state that “the work in the cathedral 
is in the hands of some few, who would make 
believe that they are carrying out Wren’s de- 


Sir, the “few” of whom Mr. Lupton ventures 
to write 80 unceremoniously, were selected from 
amongst the leading architects and of the 





day. hey are not the men to decei publio— 





harmony is to be sought for, 
ticable extent, with what 
done.” 

I will only add that the committee would wel. 
cone gnily any friendly suggestions from those 


I should beg of you to allow me to through 
the same channel, Wx. fo 
Chapter House, St. Paul's. 








THE PATH BY THE RIVER. 

There’sa the river, shaded 

At low Wide dont go there if you oh dong 

Banks there may be where wild thyme grows ; 

But wild thyme can stand it, not having a nose. 

Siz,—Last Saturday I walked from Barnes 

Common along the towing path to Putney. The 
stench arising from inlets, creeks, and ditches 
was almost overpowering : sanitary inspection is 
needed there. A resident informed me the 
nuisance had damaged the locality easy 








FLATS FOR MIDDL® CLASSES. 


Sir,—I read a great deal in the papers about 
all the grand new buildings in London, and the 
model lodging-houses for the poor, but I should 
like to know if any one considers how much the 
real poor would like pleasant and convenient 
abodes for moderate rents,—I mean people well- 
born and bred, and with artistic_education and 
tastes, but whose means are not more than those 
of a skilled workman? These are obliged to live 
in dear and uncomfortable lodgings, with rooms 
on various floors, and kitchen underground, if 
they do not exile themselves to some nutshell on 
the far outskirts of London, all amongst brick- 
fields, and beyond the pale of society. Where 
are the handsome airy blocks of houses with 
well-arranged flate,—of rooms from three to ten 
en suite,—at rents varying from 201. to S0l. 
@ year, uniting comfort, economy, and artistic 
beauty ?—homes for the real working classes,— 
young professional men and their wives, artists, 
and others,—where a es governess 
have two pretty rooms, and feel herself at home 
after the day’s labour? The huge gloomy houses 
I have seen in flats were not inviting to live in, 
and fabulous rents were demanded for a few 


interesting to many who do not 
know where to live. The rooms widely separated, 
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Gaiety.—Some alteration should be made here 
in the level of either the or the pit. It is 
I . i : in J as 
the Gaiety does, to pay attention to ballet—that 
not one-third of the le in the pit should be 
able to see the floor of the stage ; yet so it is, 
A New Circus.—The building in 

Palais has 
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such a foundation, have adjourned until people 
come back to town again, and no decision what- 
ever has been arrived at. 








YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ninth annual excursion of the above aeso- 
ciation took place from Leeds, its head-quarters for 
the year. The mayor (Mr. John Barran) received 
the members in the Victoria Hall, and expressed 
his gratification in having to welcome them to 
Leeds. The party, about 200 in number, then 
started in omnibuses for Adel, the church of 
which little village is famed as a specimen of 
the Harly Norman period of architecture, and 
for ite deeply recessed porch. Mr. Fairless 
Barber, honorary secretary of the Association, 
described a number of crosses dug up from 
under the church, which, he said, were similar 
to some discovered at Bakewell and at other 
places in the United Kingdom. They pointed to 
a Christian settlement at or near Adel at a very 
remote period. The Rev. George Leuthwaite, the 
son of a former rector of the parish, said the 
church had apparently been erected early in the 
twelfth century by King Stephen as a memorial 
of bis mother. He explained at length the 
carvings in the porch, and described the other 
interesting features of the church. At Kirkstall 
Abbey, after luncheon, Mr. Edmund Sharpe gave 
an account of the rise and progress of the 
Cistercian Order of monks, espevially in respect 
of their contributions to European architectural 
adornment. The party on their return to Leeds 
inspected St. John’s Church, which is considered 
almost unique as a specimen of a seventeenth 
century church. 








CEMENT. 


Srx,—Will any of your contributors oblige me with 
information as to the best way of cracks in 
cement ? J. 








“MAY DIFFERENCE OF OPINION NEVER 
ALTER FRIENDSHIP.” 


Srx,—Concerning the letter addressed to you signed 
* Gribble,” which , 8ir, would be more appropriately 
called ‘‘ Grab-ail,” in which the writer attempts to excuse 
himself from being the lowest in three contracts of which I 
am the architect, I ask you whether it is at all likely that I 
should have misied him in the manner he has described. 
Iam a a ~ ne yee Any ta other 
ualified map, tities your inspection. 
the fact fa, ‘ put Mr. Gribble's Engen’ - = side, 
nowing e could not carry out work price 
& mistake, in exonerate himself 
in attempting . 








DRAWINGS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

Siz,—Among the architectural drawings at 
the International Exhibition upon — it was 
my duty to report officially, is one showing the 
Choir of Sherborne as restored by Mesers. 


assist him in making it known to those who may. 
have seen my report, that this drawing is from 


the pencil of Mr, Barbage; and that it is owing 
to an accidental oversight that his name is not 
appended to it as the artist. May I ask you to 








OPENING OF THE PUBLIC BATHS FOR 
HARROGATE. 


were adopted, and the town surveyor was in- 
structed to prepare plans of his own for the 
approval of the committee of the Board. These 
plans the surveyor accordingly prepared, and 
the building now opened has been erected in 
accordance with them. The first work was the 
construction of reservoirs for the conservation of 
the mineral waters wherewith to supply the 
baths. The contract for these reservoirs was 
obtained by Mr. Newsome, of Leeds. They are 
constructed on the upper part of the land, 
nearly parallel with the west front of the 
Victoria Baths, and the mineral waters are con- 
veyed to them from the Bog Fields by gravita- 
tion. These reservoirs are five in number, 
are so constructed that they can be filled and 
emptied either conjointly or separately. The 
excavating for the baths was undertaken by 
Messrs. Rider & Foster, the masonry by Mr. 
Joseph Stephenson, the joiners’ work by Messrs. 
Raworth & Co., plumbing and glazing by Mr. J. 
Marshall, the painting by Mr. Dent, and the 
ironwork by Messrs. Heaps & Robinson, Leeds. 
The foundation-stone of the new baths was laid 
on the 4th of February last. 

The baths will cost nearly 20,0007. They 
stand on the ground formerly occupied as allot- 
ment gardens, lying between Cheltenham-square 
and Promenade-terrace, with the east front 
immediately facing the Spa Concert Rooms, 

The central part of the building, on either 
side of the main entrance, consists of waiting- 
rooms, one for ladies, and another for gentle- 
men, with separate entrances to each. The 
principal entrance Jeads to the manager’s office, 
built upon the circular plan, so as to command 
a view of the whole of the interior of the esta- 
blishment, including the entire length of the 
corridor, which is 8 ft. wide, and 200 ft. long. 
Behind the office is the house of the % 
The bath-rooms are placed on each side of the 
corridor ; those in the corridor to the right, or 
east of the entrance, are for gentlemen. The 
whole of these bath-rooms are 10 ft. by 11 ft. 
Attached to these rooms on one side of the 
corridor is a dressing-room to each, and on the 
opposite side two dressing-rooms to each bath- 
room, Each dressing-room contains a water- 
closet, with tip-up lavatory; and in each wing 
provision is made for four shower and four vapour 
baths. At either end of the long corridor is a 
swimming-bath ; that on the east, or ladies’ side, 
being 47 ft. by 18 ft., with six water-closeta and 
six dressing-rooms. At the opposite end the 
gentlemen’s swimming-bath is 78 ft. long by 
18 ft. wide, with three water-closets and nine 
dressing-rooms. The swimming-baths are so 
arranged that each end will be 3 ft. 6 in. deep, 
and the centre 5 ft. deep. The walls, up to 5 ft. 
6 in., and bottom of the bath, are tiled with 
white tiles. The roof is an open one, with moulded 
wall-plates, boarded and stained, and from 
the floor line to the ceiling the swimming-baths 
are 28 ft., and the baths and dressing-rooms 
16 fc. in height. The floors of the bath-rooma, 
dressing-rooms, and corridors are boarded and 


ts| covered with linoleum, To Promenade-terrace 


there is an end frontage 20 ft. high, and at the 
opposite (Cheltenham-square end) a similar 
frontage, bat in consequence of the fall of the 
ground this is 33 ft. im height. The east, or 
ladies’ swimming-bath, is lighted by a four-light 
window, with circular heads and columns, after 
the Italian style; while the gentlemen’s bath 
(fronting Promenade-terrace) is lighted with 
two three-light windows, after the same style. 
The corridors have windows of stained glass on 
either side, The baths themselves are eighteen 
in number, nine for ladies and nine for gentle- 
men. The main entrance has two stories, with 





a one-story wing on either side, and a feature is, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ezeter.—St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, has 
been re-opened, after considerable improvements. 
The church, rebuilt in 1812, with the materials 


organ 
organ is by Forster & Andrews, of Hull, and 
cost 5001. charch has been wholly reseated, 
in pitch pine, the pews having been considered 
awkward of access and incommodious. Those 
in the galleries have been also re-arranged, and 
the weat gallery fitted up for the children of the 
parochial Frsonerye The church has been warmed 
by two Garney stoves, arranged by Mr. Rice, 
and ié has been lighted anew with te stand- 
ards. The gaswork has been executed by Mr. 
Rouse, and the brasswork is from Thomason & 


and | Co., Birmingham. A new pulpit, of Caen stone, 


of open tracery, is placed at the entrance to the 
chancel. The sacrarium is laid with Minton’s 
tiles; also the avenues. The contract forthe works 
was undertaken by Messrs. Hunt & Secomb, of 
Exeter, who have made the alterations under 
the direction of Mr, Edward Ashworth, archi- 
tect, Mr. Jerman having been clerk of works. 
The outlay is about 2,4001., which has been 
raised by subscriptions. 

Hook (Hampshire).—The Charch of St. Mary, 
Hook, has been consecrated. It is built upon 
Hook Common, three miles from any other 
church, and stands in a centre, equi-distant 
about three miles from Titchfield, Sarisbury- 
green, and Hamble. It is built in the Early 
English style of architecture ; and the external 
walls are of Swanage stone with Bath stone 
dressings. Internally the church consists of an 
apsidal chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
vestry, and organ-chamber. Entrance is ob- 
tained by north and south porches, a western 
door having been dispensed with owing to the 
prevalence of west and south-west gales in 
winter. The seats, which are all free, and will 
accommodate over 300 persons, are of modern 
pattern, and of varnished deal. The pulpit is 
circular, and stands on a plain base of Caen 
stone, around which runs a brass band contain- 
ing the inscription “ We preach Christ crucified.” 
The pulpit proper is of oak, with four panels, 
each containing a Medisval brass representing 
the four Evangelists, and above these there is 
a carved Oak rim of flower and ivy leaves. The 
whole was the work of Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, 
of London. The chancel is approached by two 
landings of, apparently, Yorkshire stone; and 
there is another landing of the same material as 
an approach to the altar. The apse contains 
three coloured windows by Clayton & Bell, the 
centre of which contains a re tation of 
the “ Descent from the Cross,” the “ 
tion” and the “‘ Ascension ” being on either side. 
In this part of the church a tesselated pavement 
of unique pattern has been laid down ; the rest. 
e flooring is of plain red and black square 
The entire roof is of open woodwork, that. 
chancel being more elaborately wrought. 

other part. The organ faces down the 
aisle, and forms a screen for the vestry. 
instrument is one of Bevington’s chamber 
The front pipes are diapered. The cost 
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of Islington, with Mr. J. Osborne as 
ks. 

Hill (Northfield).—St. Stephen’a Charch, 

y Hi been consecrated. The estimated 

of erection was 3,7001. The building seats 
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300 persons. It is nearly 112 ft. in length on 
the outside, and 30 ft. wide; and the roof, open 
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to the ridge, rises to the height of nearly 45 ft. 
The edifice consists of nave, chancel, vestry, 
organ, and tower and spire. There are no aisles. 
The roof is an open-timbered one, carried on 
trusses, without intermediate supports. A lofty 
arch, supported by two carved and ornamental 
pillars, separates the nave from the chancel, the 
east end of which will be polygonal. In the 
chancel are five large windows, shafted and 
traceried. This arrangement will render the 


was in a ruinous and condition. It 
has been strengthened by the addition of iron 
ties ; the piers of the tower arch and the turret 
have been rebuilt, All the architectural features 
of the original building have been preserved or 
reproduced. The principal subscriber to the 
restoration fand was Mr. E. Majoribanks, of The 
Hall, Bushey. He subscribed 1,0001. in the first 
instance, and 2501. afterwards, besides a number 
of special gifts, amongst which were the east 





light rather too strong for ecclesiastical taste, 
until some liberal dotor fills the window-frames 
with stained glass. The nave is lighted by a 
large west window and nine other windows. 
The tower and spire together are about 100 ft. 
in height. The spire is constructed of timber, 
covered with slate and lead, arranged in orna- 
mental bands. At the janction of the tower and 
spire there are four stone pinnacles, with stone 
roof running back into the spire. The edifice is 
built of stone, and is in the English Gothic style 
of architecture. The dressings are of Bath 
stone, lined internally with pressed bricks. The 
interior of the church is almost severely plain. 
There is no carving of ornamentation on the 
walls, and the same course has been pursued 
with regard to the seats, which are of red deal. 
The pulpit, which is of carved Bath stone, was 
presented by Mr. Jaffray; the font presented 
by Mr. J. Wilson; and the weather-vane and 
finials by Mr. Keyte. The floors are paved with 
encaustic tiles. The architects were Messrs. 
Martin & Chamberlain; and the builder, Mr. 
Charles Jones. 

York.—8t. Martin’s Church, situated in Coney- 
street, is now undergoing a restoration. The 
interior is completely gutted, and the flooring is 
taken up. The whole of the windows on the 
north side of the clearstory have been taken out. 
They are of stained glass, and are in course of 
being releaded by Mr. Knowles, of this city, so 
as to preserve their original character. The 
stonework of this part of the structure, and the 
mullions of the windows will be replaced with 
new material. The west window has also been 
taken out, to undergo a similar process. The 
east window, of seven lights, hitherto of plain 
glass, will be filled in with stained glass illus- 
trative of incidents in the life of our Lord, and the 
choice of the various subjects will be finally 
agreed upon in the course of a short time. With 
regard to this particular window, which is in the 
Perpendicular style, it may be stated that, owing 
to the cumbrous character of the woodwork 
affixed to the east wall, the lower part of the 
window was obscured from view. By the resto- 
ration this interference with it will cease, and 
the whole of the seven lights, from the base to 
the tracsry, will be filled in with stained glass, 
below which wil! be erected a reredos. 

Loughton (Essex).—The foundation-stone of a 
new church, dedicated to “the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” has been laid. The church is to consist 
of nave and aisles, north and south transepts, 
chancel and chancel-aisles, and vestry. Bath 
stone is freely used, inside and outside. The 
facing is of Godalming stone, from Mesera. 
Lisley’s pits, in random work, brought up to 
stretching-courses of squared stones, with plain 
tile bands, laid as headers, sparingly introduced. 
The roof-covering is of plain tiles, with tile hip- 
knobs and crotchets, to be made by Mr. Cooper, 
of Maidenhead. Mr. John Bentley, of Waltham 
Abbey, is the builder. The contract is 3,3001., 
and accommodation is provided for 500 persons. 
The architect is Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, of 

London. 

Bushey. — The parish church of Bushey, 
after undergoing an extensive restoration by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, bas been re-opened. The 
edifice had fallen into a state of extreme 
decay and dilapidation, and the church accom- 
modation it provided had become quite inade- 
quate to the requirements of the population of the 
parish, which has increased to a very large 
extent during the last ten years. It was, there- 
fore, decided to enlarge the north aisle, and to 
add a south aisle with organ-chamber and vestry. 
The old roof of the nave has been preserved in 
its original form, and the new roofs, which as far 
as possible correspond with it, are of English 
oak. Stained glass bas been inserted in the 
windows of the Early English chancel ; the east 
window has been restored to its original design ; 
and a new chancel roof has been erected. The 
altar and chancel steps are of marble, and the 
floor is paved with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, The 
reredos, altar-table, and rail arealso new. Three 
memorial windows have been placed in the south 
aisle. There is also in the rorth aisle a memo- 
rial window. Befcre the restoration the tower 








window, which cost 1851. the reredos, which 
cost 2801., the altar-table and cloth, the encaustic 
tile paving and marble steps, the decorations. of 
the sanctuary, the chancel plate, which cost 2001., 
and the new organ, which was built by Mr. 
Hedgland, of Gower-street. 

Withington.—The church at Withington has 
been re-opened, after its entire restoration. The 
old church had become exceedingly dilapidated ; 
efforts were therefore made to obtain subscrip- 
tions for a new building, which were so success- 
fal that a sufficient fund was speedily raised to 


justify the promoters in commencing the works. 


The services of Mr. Street, architect, were 
obtained to furnish plans, &c., and the contract 
for building was taken for about 1,7001. by Mr. 
Espley, of Eccleshall. The present building 
occupies exactly the same site as the old church 
did, consequently the formalities usual upon the 
consecration of new buildings were not observed. 
The style of the edifice is Gothic, plain, with nave 
and chancel, calculated to accommodate about 
160 persons. At the western end there is a spire. 
In the tower the two old bells are re-hung and 
the old clock is replaced, but the dial in front of 
the tower is of new design by Mr. Hanny, of 
Shrewsbury. The material of the church is red 
stone, from Sugden Quarry, near Rodington. It 
was presented by Mr. Tayleur, of Bantingsdale, 
upon whose estate it lies. There are three 


chancel windows, each filled with stained glass 


by Clayton & Bell, of London. Underneath is a 


carved reredos, in Caen stone, by Earp, of 


London, containing seven figures, the subject 
being “ The Crucifixion.” The font base is of 


carved white stone, the cover of carved oak. 
The aisies are floored with coloured quarries, 
diamond-shaped, from Godwin’s, of Hereford. 
The roof is open-timbered, and varnished. The 


communion table was mads from old oak which 


was found in the former building. 


Whittingham.—The new chancel of Whitting- 
ham Church has been re-opened. Lord Ravens- 
worth issued instructions some time ago for the 
removal of the chancel built in the last century, 
and the erection of another more worthy of the 
ancient ecclesiastical history and knightly asso- 
ciations of the church. This intention has been 
we)l carried out, and the new structure, with a 
new chancel arch, is now thrown open to the 
nave. The architect was Mr. F. R. Wilson, of 
Alnwick. The masonry was undertaken by Mr. 
G. Armstrong, Alnwick; the joiners’ work by 
Mr. Southern, Whittingham; the painting by 
Messrs. Adam Robertson & Sons; the slaters’ 
work by Messrs. Lamb & Miller, Glanton; the 
plambing and glazing by Messrs. Wilkin & 
Dickman, Alnwick. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


South Hincksey.—The new Boys’, Girls’, and 
Infants’ Schools, at South Hincksey, have been 
formally opened. The building is of brick, with 
a tile roof, and cost about 5601. It is situate in 
Post Office street, close to tke new church, and 
Messrs. Honour & Castle, of Oxford, builders, 
were the contractors. The new schools will ac- 
commodate from 150 to 200 children, and the 
total average number now attending school in 
this parish is about 120. 

Bristol—The corner stone of St. Barnabas 
new schools has been laid. The design, which 
bas been prepared by Mr. J. A. Clark, of Bristol, 
architect, will include boys’, girls’, and infant 
schools, with several class-rooms, and a master’s 
residence, bat the present contract, which bas 
been taken by Mr. G. Humphries, of Bristol, 
embraces merely the provision of girls’ and in- 
fants’ school-rooms, with class-rooms attached. 
The contract has been accepted at about 1,2001. 
The complete building will cost 2,2001., but the 
total sum required to cover the outlay, inclusive 
of preliminary expenses, cost of land, and fittings, 
will be about 2,8001., 8001. of which remain to 
be raised. The present section of the building 
will accommodate about 350 children, and the 
completed structare about 500. The schools are 
to be used as Sunday as well as day schools. 
They are to be built of Pennant stone, with free- 





stone dressings. The work of erection is 
in a very forward state. 

Wolstanton.—The foundation-stone of 9 new 
National School building has been laid here, 
The old building has been removed, and in it, 
place a much more commodious one will be 
erected. The late Mr. R. Sneyd gave a consider. 
able plot of land at the rear of the old building, 
wh 4 will not only allow of an extension of the 
new schools, but will be sufficient to a 
suitable play The style of the new 
building will be Early English, and will take the 
form of three sides of a quadrangle. It wili be 
of red brick and stone, covered with the tiles of 
the neighbourhood. There will be boys’, girly, 
ponte eee ten or Romage boys’ 
altogether for chi ° and 
rooms will be capable of being thrown ror 


when for meetings and other parochial 
vain “a ole for the schoolmaster is also 
to be provided. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of National 

Schools in connexion with St. Saviour’s C 
Breckfield-road North, has been laid. The build. 
ing, which has been designed by Mr. G. E, 
Grayson, of this town, architect, will be in the 
Gothic style, built of brick, with stone facings, 
and is to cost, including the land, about 6,0001.,, 
the whole of which sum, with the exception of 
7501., has been already realised. Messrs. Holme 
& Nicol are the contractors. 
New Malden.—New national schools are to be 
erected here for 120 boys. Messrs. Spearing & 
Stewart, of Sarbiton, have been selected as the 
builders, and the works will be carried out under 
the superintendenoe of Mr. H. T. Freshwater, 
of New Malden, architect. The tender was one 
of eight, which ranged from 3401. to 4491. (with 
extras in each case), and the contractors have 
undertaken to complete the school extension, 
inclasive of class-room, hat and cap room, two 
divisional walls, and the necessary offices, for 
the sum of 4231. 15s. Messrs. Spearing & 
Stewart have just carried out the enlargement 
of the National Schools at Hook; architect, 
Mr. Luck. A total sum of 5001. will cover all 
expenses. 

Barbourne.—There has been an opening of a 
new school at Barbourne. The building, which 
is a small one, was erected by Messrs. W. & E. 
Holders, the contractors, Mr. Rowe being the 
architect. It is intended to accommodate 150 
children, and consiste of one room 45 ft. by 18 ft. 
wide, adjoining which are two class-rooms, esch 
16 ft. by 12 ft. The roofs above each room are 
open ; the height between the floor and ceilings 
is 20 ft. Means for ventilation are provided by 
flues, admitting fresh air through the floors. 
There are corresponding openiogs aleo in the 
ceilings. The building is in close proximity to 
the boys’ and girls’ schools. The design is plain 
Gothic. The windows and entrance are 
in Ombersley stone. 

Prior’s Lee.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Charch of England infants’ school has been laid 
bere by Mrs. T. E. Horton, of Prior’s Lee Hall. 
The want of such an institution has long been 
experienced in the locality. The situation of 
the school is open and airy. The style of the 
building is Gothic. In the south side of the 
elevation is a stone tracery window, 8 ft. by 
12 ft., and a stone bell-turret on eight columos, 
with carved stone cap. The principal entrance 
to the school will be through a porch on this 
side of the building, and there will be a cor 
responding entrance on the north elevation, 
while on the south side will be two large entrance 
gates. On the north side will be an oriel 
window, 8 ft. in diameter, and two Gothic- 
headed windows below. Internally, the roof is 
of pitch pine, moulded and varni The 
school will accommodate about 200 scholars. 
Inside the school en effect is produced by an 
artistic arrangement of white and blue glazed 
windows, and the room will be well venti 
The contractor is Mr. J. F. Cobb, of Newport; 
and the architect, Mr. Fogerty, of London. The 
building will cost about 1,400/. 

3 Swindon.—The new eunreh, schools at - 

windon have been opened. The buildings 10 
clude school-roome for boys, girls, and infants. 
The boys’ school is 71 ft. in length, and 20 ft. in 
width, and hes two class-rooms adjoining. 4 
girls’ school is 51 ft. in length, and 20 ft. 
width, and has also two class-rooms ne 
The principal gable, which is situated on 
south side, is 45 ft. in height, the front 0% 
suring 75 ft. The depth of the building is 109 
The buildings are approached by three separate 
entrances. The front or south entrance is sur 





mounted by a bell-tarret, 50 ft, in height. The 
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schools are heated throughout with Parril’s hot- 
air apparatus, The desks, which can be changed 
into tables or backed-seats, are known as the 
“ Excelsior” (patented), and have been supplied 
by Mr. J. Platt, of Windsor. Adjoining the 
schools is the master’s residence, containing 
sitting-room, kitchen, washhouse, pantry, &., 
and three bedrooms. The whole of the buildings 
will be enclosed by a strong fence. The builder's 
work has been executed by Messrs. King & 
Godwin, of Gloucester, under the directions of 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Shopiand, architects, of 
Swindon. The total cost is a little over 2,0001. 

Southwater (Sussex).—Considerable alterations 
have been made to the schools at Southwater, 
near Horsham, and a convenient residence, with 
outbuildings, for the accommodation of the 
master and mistress, have been added to the 
south-east end of the bui The works 
have been executed with red brick, and local 
stone dressings; the roofs being covered with 
Jocal tiling in pleasing patterns. The works 
have been executed by Mr. Henry Terry, of 
Storrington, builder, under the direction of Mr. 
John Birch, of the Adelphi, London. 

Gravesend.—The new schools in connexion 
with St. Mark’s Church, Rosherville, have been 
formally opened. The buildings consist of a 
school of three divisions and house for school- 
master. Messrs. Wadmore & Baker were the 
architects, and Mr. J. Gould, the builder. The 
dimensions of the chief room are 50 ft. by 20 ft., 
infant room 30 ft. by 18 ft., and class 14 ft. by 
18 ft., and they will accommodate about 100 
scholars, 

York.—The chief-stone of St. Lawrence and 
Falford parish schools has been laid. The schools 
will occupy a position on a plot of ground imme- 
diately in rear of the Church of St. Lawrence, 
end will comprise a boys’ school, 45 ft. by 20 ft. ; 
girls’, 50 ft. by 20 ft.; and infante’, 50 ft. by 
24 ft. There will be in addition two class-rooms, 
and the building will have three entrance 
porches. The boys’ school will be divided from 
that of the girls by an arch resting on stone 
corbels with granite shafts, and the Gurney stove 
will be employed in heating. 

Rochester. — St. Nicholas’s Infant Schools, 
Strood, have been opened. The new building 
is situated directly opposite St. Nicholas’s Church, 
at the corner of the road leading to Temple- 
street. The measurement is 57 ft. by 26 ft., 
with a pitch of 14 ft. at the sides and 18 ft. 
6 ir. in the centre. It is ventilated in the roof, 
and has three large windows at each side. At 
the west end is erected a gallery, which is ap- 
proached by steps from the raised part of the 


flooring ; at the east end is a class-room on one 


side and a cloak-room on the other, with a 
passage-way leading to the accessories and play- 
ground of the school, the whole being inclosed 
with a brick wall. The school will accommodate 
about 200 children. The contract price for the 
erection of the schools was 7901.; Mr. Clements 
was builder, and Mr. G. Ruck, of Maidstone, 
was the architect. 

Hastings and St. Leonard’s.—St. Paul’s Schools 
have been opened. They have been erected in 
Bohemia, on a piece of ground given by the 
Charity Trustees (the value of which was esti- 
mated at 1,000/.). As originally planned, the 
buildings were to consist of a boys’ school-room 
and class-room for 100 scholars, a girls’ school- 
room and class-room for 120 scholars, and an 
infant school-room for 100 scholars, with a lava- 
tory and cloak-lobby connected with each school. 
Only a small portion of the girls’ school has yet 
been erected, and this has been thrown into the 
boys’ school-room, which will be used for the pre- 
sent as a mixed school for about 150 children. The 
infant school has been completed, and connected 
therewith are a soup kitchen and blanket store. 
Thereis alarge playground attached toeach school, 
and a residence for the master and mistress has 
also been provided. The buildings have been 
executed in red brick and bath stone, with 
open-timber roofs, the design being intended to 
harmonise with the style adopted in the church 
of St. Paul’s.. The principal school-room has 
been adapted for divine service on Sundays, and 
for that purpose a recess has been formed, fitted 
with an ornamental wood screen and a reading- 
desk. A bell-tarret is fixed over the centre of 
the building. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. George Bridgland, of St. Leonard’s-on- 
Bea, from the design of Messrs. Jeffry & Skiller, 
of Hastings, architects. 

Ilkley.—The foundation-stone of new National 
Schools has been laid here by the Bishop of 
Ripon. The new schools have been designed by 


Mesers. T, H. & F. Healey, architects, Bradford. | report. 





The style adopted is Gothic. They are being 
erected on a triangular plot of ground at the 
junction of the Wharfe View and Leeds roads. 


They are expected to cost about 2,5001., and 
give accommodation to about 300 children. The 
dimensions of the boys’ school-room will be 52 ft. 
by 20ft.; of that of the girls’, 50 ft. by .20 ft. 
They will te separated by a partition, which 
can be removed so as to throw the two rooms 
into one, for use on the occasion of public 
meetings. An infant school, 48 ft. by 20 ft., will 
form part of the premises; and class-roome will 
be provided for the older boys and girls. There 
will also be a residence for the master. The 
new edifices will be built of local stone, bammer- 
dressed, the windows being ornamented by asblar 
dressings. It will be heated with hot air, in 
addition to which there will be an open fireplace. 
Ample playgrounds will be provided. 


Newent.—At Gorsley, in the parish of Newent, | work here 


the foundation-stone of a new school for 190 
children has been laid. The site was presented 
by Mr. RB. Foley Onslow, who headed the subscrip- 
tion-list with 1001. The owners and occupiers of 
Newent have subscribed between 4001. and 5001., 
but there is still a deficiency of about 4601. to 
complete the school and teachers’ residence, The 
district is very poor. The buildiog will be used 
for divine service, and will be the only convenient 
Church place of worship for a population of 
nearly 1,000 people. It is proposed to form a 
new parish of Gorsley with Clifford’s Mesne. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Ossett.—The new bank premises for the Wake- 
field and Barnsley Union Banking Company have 
been opened for the transaction of business. 
The bank has a frontage of 40 ft. to Town-street, 
and 50 ft. to a new street running at right 
angles therefrom. The design is Classic, and is 
executed in hard Huddersfield stone. The 
entrance to the bank is in the centre of the front 
elevation. It is a circular-headed doorway, and 
right and left are two circular-headed windows. 
Above runs a moulded cornice and frieze. On 
the first floor to the front are five circular- 
headed windows, and above them are moulded 
strings and cornices, surmounted by ornamental 
blocking and moulded coping. The side eleva- 
tion having the entrance to the manager’s resi- 
dence is similar in character. The building is 
wholly faced with stone. The banking-room is 
21 fc. by 20 ft., and 13 ft. high. Adjoining is a 
strong room fitted with a Milner’s safe door; 
also the directors’ room, The manager’s resi- 
dence consists of ten rooms, the dining-room, 
23 ft. by 17 ft., and the drawing-room, 21 ft. by 
20 ft. The windows of the bank are fitted with 
Barnett & Co.’s patent steel shutters. The bank 
is fitted complete in mahogany, all French 
polished. The entire cost of building and fit- 
tings is 2,4501. The contract for the whole of 
the buildings was taken by Messrs. Eastwood & 
Tolson, of Ossett, and for the bank fittings by 
Messrs. Craven & Lloyd, of Wakefield, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. William 
Watson, of Wakefield, architect. 

Middlesbrough.—The foundation-stone of the 
new National Provincial Bank has been Jaid on 
the site of the old bank, Durham-street. The 
architect of the building is Mr. John Gibson, of 
Westminster, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Potter & Wilson, of Middlesbrough. 

Redcar.—The first pile of the Redcar Pier has 
been driven by Rear-Admiral Chaloner, in the 

of a large concourse of people. The 
pier will be completed by the 1st of June, 1872. 








Co-operative Hotels and Homes.—A con- 
ference has been held at the Whittington Club, 
Strand, to consider the propriety of forming a 
company to bnild co-operative hotels, or asso- 
ciated homes. The chairman, Mr. Lowe, ex- 
plained the necessity for such a company to 
build co-operative hotels, where persons could 
have all the advantages of a superior home 
without being burdened with a house or enduring 
the inconvenience and unpleasantness of lodg- 
ings, and at much less cost. Mrs. Johnstone 
Robertson described the kind of building that 
would be most suitable, and the best mode in 
which the business might be conducted. She 
would invest 3001. in a company, and more if 
necessary; and she knew twelve other ladies 
ready todo the same. This lady aleo mentioned 
several localities suitable for a co-operative 
hotel. A provisional committee was formed to 


— 
Books Received, 


VARIORUM. 
In the current number of the Dark Blue, Mr. 
Alexander Redgrave tells the tale of “The 
London Needlewoman :”— 


** Who could wonder that here was no sign of hea'th, 
that every eye was weary, every cheek colourless, except 
ipacatasaeaeonane win emamiiorkene of 

y ! amongst 

py EP 
that superbly-fitting coat t~ 

less trousers had only that morning left an abode such as 
described, and i i 


a much less degree, for the whole system has been broken 
into, and happily will soon be a thing of the past. The 
described was that which was done in the house 
of a middleman, who found room, fire, li thread, and 





trimmings, and the workers had nothing to do but stitch, 
and were _ ee the work done. The middle. 
man possibly did not take the work direct from the mer- 
chant or tailor, but obtained it from a contractor; so 
that, although in the first instance a fair price was given, 
yet a sum = poe was only = — of the 
origi rice, & rofit each 
a 2 wy profit being deducted by 


——The Mechanic’s Magazine has an article on 
the Statues on the Thames Embankment. 
Touching pedestals, the writer rightly says, as 
the Builder has often said before,— 


“Tt seems impossible to get either rs or those 
who commission ‘ public statues’ to see, w is the fact, 
that the moment one of such statues is erected in an open 
be the monument becomes amenable to the principles 
of architectural composition. It is essential that the 
statue should have a base, and that the should be 
in ing with what it carries, and be well grou 
with platform or ground and the surroundings. Not 
a modern sculptor, since Sir Richard Westmacott, who 
produced the Nelson Monument in Li l, and the 
statue of the Dake of Bedford in Rassslleqnene (the 
latter with a most elegant support), has known how to 
design a pedestal, The sculptors seem to have nothing 
else at hand but the commonplace form, with dado, cor- 
nice, torus-base, and plinth, or some mere mass of 
masonry. It is essential to the effect that the 

should not be commonplace, that it should be even highly 
decorated, that its mouldings should be neither the very 
common forms nor designed in ignorance of such forms, 
and that it should stand well on, and well grasp, the 
ground, A sufficient platform to the pedestal is essential 
to the effect of the whole monument; and accessories 
which may be of the most inexpensive kind, such as mere 
posts and curb-stones, have a value which will be appa- 
rent to any one who studies the subject. We suggest a 
reference to the memorial of Charles I., admittedly un- 
equalled since; and as regards the platform to the statue 
of James II., in Whitehali-gardens.’ 


A hint on “ The Warehousing of Farniture,’ R 
from Cassell’s Household Guide, may be usefal 
to some of our readers,— 


"Many of the warehouses for this p are in con- 
nexion with the establishments for removing, and have fire- 
proofrooms. No lights are allowed, and these warehouses 
possess so great a reputation for security, that goods 
placed there can be insured for lower rates than at other 
places, charge for insuring at 8 warehouse 
being nearly double that demanded on the same articles 
when in a private house. For separate articles, the charge 
for warehousing in a fire-proof room is sixpence per article 
per month, regardless of size ; and the whole of the furni- 
ture of an eight-roomed house may be warehoused there 
at about 2/. per month. At some other establishments 
lower prices are charged, and separate packages are 
recei at from fourpence upwards, whilst a compart- 
ment large enough to contain the furniture of an eight- 
roomed house is to be rented at two guineas and a half per 
quarter. At some of these places rooms are kept at special 
temperatures for the storing of musical instruments. On 
goods being deposited, an exact inventory is taken, and a 
copy of it sent to the depositor, The proprietor of the 
warehouse is usually responsible for the value of the pro- 

rty, except as regards damage by fire, against which, 

Sragh Sans Sabighine of Grepete, Com oo esen 
thou, some jons 0 8 as . 
jewelry, and works of art, had guaansly to be made the 
subject of special agreement.” 

——The Lancet points out that during the last 
five years the donations of 1,000l. each, chiefly 
anonymous, made to the metropolitan hospitals, 
amount to 71,0001. Besides these, the German 
Hospital, Dalston, has had a munificent gift of 
10,0001. from Baron von Diergardt, of Vienna, 
and the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, 
the Victoria Park Hospital, University College, 
and the Middlesex have each received 2,0001. 
from Sir Richard Wallace, bringing the total 
money value of these monster donations up to 
89,0001. The great majority of these donations 
have been given since the beginning of 1869. 
——The Irish Builder, which has lately taken up 
sanitary matters with much spirit, gives the 
following hearty piece of advice :— 

“4 word to public boards or other bodies holding 
moneys in trast for deserving objects, Messieurs, if you 
really desire to a new era in the voting of 
public testimonials and statues, strike out @ fresh and 
untrodden path, and there is one before you. Honour 
your sanitary reformers. Honour the men who gave your 
towns and cities pure water, good sewerage and drai 
pure air, increased your public asylums and hospitals, 
retained road- 
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your open spaces, furnished you with new 
ways, illuminated your dark lanes and entries, exposed 
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A Building Removed.—aA Californian paper 
states that “a large frame building situated on 
Channel-street, opposite the Stockton 
Hotel, and formerly occupied by Condy, Brothers, 
es a planing mill, was removed yesterday 
(Jaly 27th) by Hiram Fisher to a lot near the 
intersection of Miner-avenue and Aurora-streets. 
The house is 20 ft. by 45 ft., and is constructed 
of very strong and heavy materials. When Mr. 
Fisher’s workmen had the whole structure placed 
upon wheels, it was remarked by on-lookers that 
it would be difficult to get a team of animals able 
to haul the house to its destination ; but when 
all was in readiness for transportation the fears 
expressed in relation to difficulty ia removing it 
were soon dispelled by a patent road steamer 
being hitched to the hoge pile, and travelling 
away with it as easily “as rolling off a log.” It 
was hauled about ten blocks in distance, part of 
the way along smoothly gravelled streets and a 
short distance over uneven streets. The road 
steamer moved along about as fast as a person 
could easily walk. The time occupied in the 
removal was exactly three-qaarters of an hour. 
The engineer informs us that the engine hauled 
the building, which, it is computed, weighs not 
less than thirty tons, with as little trouble as 
if it had been a match-box. It was taken round 
sharp corners without the slightest difficalty, and 
landed in its position with the utmost precision 
and without any difficulty whatever. This is 
both a speedy and economical method of house- 
moving.” 


i 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel —The Turin 
Gazette states that the firat locomotive drawing 
an train passed on the 27th of August 
through the whole of the tannel. A letter from 
Modane, in the Salut Public, says:—The whole 
work is now open. The ventilation is excellent, 
and the current of air perceptibly felt; in fact, 
the heat was so moderate that a great coat was 
not to be disdained. All the Swiss stories about 
heat intense enough to produce asphyxia are 
pure invention.” The total expenses of the 
Tannel amount to 65,000,000 francs; of these, 
20,000,000 francs are to be contributed by the 
Victor Emmanuel Railway, or Railway of 
Northern Italy. This sum was to be paid on or 
before the opening of the Tunnel. The French 
Government was to pay 19,000,000 francs if the 
work was accomplished within twenty years, 
reckoning from 1862. But if the work was 
accomplished at an earlier date, France bound 
herself to pay 500,000 francs more for every year 
gained upon the stipulated time. As there have 
been eleven years thus gained, France will have 
to pay 5,500,000 francs, besides the 20,000,000 
franes of the original stipulation. 

Underground Furnaces.—A new invention 
in mine engineering has received attention 
lately,—that is, the precipitating or condensing 
of smoke and gases from underground furnaces. 

The object of this invention is to enable the 
mine engineer to place an engine at any point 
underground, at a distance in the workings from 
the shaft, and also to generate steam at that 
point to work the engine. This object has to a 
considerable extent been obtained, and the 
ducts of combustion are condensed by means of 
pipes surrounded by water, &c. Horses must be 
dispensed with as much as possible under. 
ground. The introduction of the locomotive in 
the levels has been long desired. 


| Accidents.—An inquest has been held on 
alive in 
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itby Agricultural Show, a platform, 
to enable visitors to witness the leaping trials 
horses, gave way, and a number of persons 
severely, but none fatally, injared. 


5 


The Sewage of Cambridge and 
chien at length appear to be erunaed to the im 
rities at length appear to to im- 
portance of attending to the purification of the 
Cam and the diversion of thesewage of the town 
from that stream. The local Chronicle states 
that Mr. G. W. Stephenson, the town surveyor, 
has recently received instructions from the joint 
committee appointed on the subject to com- 
municate at once with Mr. J. Bailey Denton, of 
London, who has since been down to Cambridge, 
and visited various sites suitable for the purposes 
of sewage irrigation, and it is expected that at 
the next meeting of the Board of Commissioners 
in October, certain schemes will be submitted 
for their consideration. It is expected that the 
present system of sewerage will be atilised in 
either scheme now under consideration. It is 
alao in contemplation to consider the advisability 
of introducing a material for foot pavements, 


gas-tar, which has been successfully tried for 
many years at Dover. 


The Trades Movement.—The masons of 
Wakefield, who now work 52} hours a week, and 
leave off at four o’clock on Saturday, are on strike 
for reduction of hours, wishing to leave at twelve 
o’clock.——The bricklayers and their labourers 
at Barnsley have given notice to leave wo-k at 
twelve on Saturday, instead of four.——Although 
the magons’ strike in Berlin is at an end, other 
strikes are expected. The filemakers, boxmakers, 
and others are about to hold meetings with a 
view to obtain increased wages. The carpenters 
have meetings every day, bat the masters still 
refase to yield. One result of the masons’ strike 
is said to be that 1,000 new dwellings are not yet 
completed, which would have been ready by the 
lst of October. House accommodation in Berlia 
meanwhile continues to be eo inadequate to the 
wants of the population, that if a stranger has 
no certain prospect of finding a dwelling, per- 
mission to remain in the city is to be refased 
him. On the lst of October, 1,600 families will, 
it is calculated, be without homes. 


4A New Building Estate.—It is said that 
an extensive area of land on the side of Cleeve- 
bill, and comprising the Ames Farm, and some 
other property lately owned Sir James 
Pakington, has been purchased a London 
buildiog company, with a view to the erection 
of a number of villas thereon. 20,0001. is named 
as the price at which Sir John disposed of the 
property.—Cheltenham Examiner, 


Birmingham Assize Courts. — Mr. Lyan 
is not contented with the title we gave to the 
plan of his design, published in our last number, 
and says it should have been inscribed, “ Placed 
first in order of merit.” The article accompany- 
ing the plan we gave fully describes the position 
that seg wags to the design. Our own good 
opinion e design was before 
it received the attention of yar gy 


Rochester Cathedral.—The work of restor- 
ing the cathedral, under the direction of Mr. 
Gilbert Soott, is proceeding. The decayed 


pro- | clearstory windows of the nave are now 


restored. The earth has been removed around 
the east end of the building, to ascertain if the 


been found that 





they 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, is executing the work, 


composed of gravel incorporated with prepared | the lakes 


foundations are in a proper state, and it has| i 
are safe. Mr. White, of | the 
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Mortality of Children of the Upper 
Ciasses.—The directors of the National Life 
Aszurance profess to contemplate the 
formation of a plan of educational and other 
endowments on a wider basis than has heretofore 
been attempted. The difficulty, however, pre- 
sents itself, that at present there are not in 


be answered in writing, and returned. Oar own 
experience does not Jead us to suppose that the 
replies will be very numerous. People will not 
take the trouble. 


Malicious Injury to Drainage Improve- 
ments in Westmeath, Ireland.—The exten- 
sive works in process of formation for draining 

and the river Inny, in the 
county of Westmeath, have been maliciously in- 
jured. The cofferdam at Ballyharney was cut 
and torn down, and, in consequence, the whole 
works were flooded, and more than 150 men 
thrown out of t. rag 9 
ing the will be at least 4 
contractor forthe works is Mr. Robert avthar 
Williams. About a year since an injary of s 
similar kind, but not so serious in degres, was 
perpetrated at the same dam. It is a pity the 
scoundrels who did the mischief were not 
drowned. The district is proclaimed. 

Practical Co-operation. — ta 
have been made for carrying on the Jackfield 
Eacausticand Geometrical Tile Works on a mach 
more extensive scale than heretofore. A new 
company has been formed. All the old build. 
ings are to be pulled down, and new works com- 
bining all the latest improvements will soon be 
seen rising opin their places. In addition to Mr. 
F. C. Halton, of Manchester, and the partners 
of the old firm, Mr. Alexander H. Brown, MP. 
for Wenlock, and Mr. J. P. G. Reis of Liver- 

, have joined the company proprietors 
“ a gm promoting the welfare of those 
employed, upon the express condition that all 
weaives moiay of es pda made root 
receive a moiety of the ts . 
aside 10 per cent. for dividends on the capital of 
the proprietors. 

The British Association and Discoveries 
in Blectricitty-—A well-known electrician, Mr. 
Henry mpies, snares nave malvern 
coveries which are moet important 
of the treat- 
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Hospital Accommodation in Villeges.— 
The following remarks. in a recent Privy 
Council minute on hospi for infectious dis. 


eases :—‘ Hospital accommodation for infectious 
diseases in towns is wanted more constantly, as 
well as in larger amount, than in villages... . . 
For a town of any importance, the hospital 
provision ought to consist of a permanent 
building, having around it space enough for the 
erection of temporary structures as occasion may 
requi i ultimate economy 
make it wise to have the permanent building 
equal to somewhat more than the average neces- 
sities of the place, so that recourse to temporary 
extensions may less often be wanted. In small 
towns, for ee if a hospital consisting of 
four wards and the necessary administrative 
offices is to be provided, the original expense of 
making each ward serve for (say) eight persons, 
will be far less than double that of making the 
wards for four. And, in any case, it is well to 
make the administrative offices somewhat in 
excess of the wants of the permanent wards; 
because thus, at little additional first cost, they 
will be ready to serve, when oceasion comes, for 
the wants of the temporary extensions, and so 
save great inconvenience and outlay. In huts, 
as in permanent buildings for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, not less than 2,000 ft. 
cubic space, with 144 equare feet of floor, should 
be given to each patient. The ventilation of 
huts, also, is of equal im with that of 
hospital buildings. It is best secured 
by the combination of side windows with roof- 
opening, the latter protected from rain, and 
ie the whole length of the ridge of the 
00: Pgs 
Leith.—The Dock Commissioners some time 
ago resolved to a new bridge across the 
harbour, so as to establish direct communication 
between the Albert and Victoria Docks, to the 
latter of which the Caledonian Company has 
commodious access. The necessary designs were 
prepared by Messrs. Rendel & Robertson, engi- 
neers; and although the bridge itself has not 
yet been contracted for, some progress has been 
made with the subsidiary works, the execution 
of which was undertaken by Messrs. Macdonald 
& Grant. The site selected for the new bridge 
is a short distance to the north of the wharf 
asually occupied by the Newcastle steamers. It 
being necessary to avoid interference with the 
water-way, the bridge has been designed on the 
swing principle, with a clear span of 120 ft. 
The bridge itself, for the construction of which 
contracts have just been invited, is described as 
@ substantial structure of t iron on the 
lattice-girder principle. The ge will have a 
width over all of 39 ft. The Dock Commis- 
sioners have on hand another undertaking caleu- 
lated to promote the interests of the port. This 
is the enlargement of the Commercial Dry Dock. 


Mew Works at the Buston Railway 
Station.—Several new works of an important 
character, for the enlargement of the Huston 
Station, and increasing the accommodation in 
yoens departments, which have — some time 

in progress, are just upon eve of com- 
pletion. One of these is the still farther exten- 
sion of the large clearing-house, already employ- 
ing upwards of 1,000 clerks. Silibeabaanem 
modation for about 100 more clerks being re- 
eat wing, the ew parton of which has jost boos 
east wing, the new portion t 
completed, being 102 ft. leng, 27 ft. wide, and 
16 ft. high. 

Another Mountain Railway.—MM. Naif. 
Zschokke, and Riggenbach, the engineers of the 


examine the Scheinige-Platte, with a view to 


reporting upon the feasibility of laying a railway, 
on the same principle as that on the Rigi, to the 


The Swiss Times says it is believed that the pro- 

ject is perfectly feasible, and that if it is taken 

rith spirit the Oberland will be be able to offer 

to tourists similar attractions to those which 

they at present find so great on the Lake of 
Lucerne. 

Brickyards.—In the new Act on Soateniee 


and Workshops, just issued, a a provision 
inserted, through Lord declaring 
that after the ee female under 
the age of sixteen, and a all 


proper 
half-holiday be duly given. 


Stepney Church.—For many years past the 
condition of the exterior of the venerable Church 
of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, has pointed to the 
necessity for systematic and extensive restora- 
tion ; and, at the instance of the Rev. J. Bardsley, 
the present rector, a restoration fand has been 
established, which has already reached upwards 
of 2,0001. The work has accordingly been 
commenced. Stepney Church occupies the site 
of one of the earliest of the Christian churches 
erected in this country. 

A New fron Pier at Lambeth Stairs.— 
Witbin the last few days a new iron pier, in- 
tended to serve the double purpose of giving 
access to the watermen’s boats, and also as an 
approach to the ferry steamers, by being con- 
nected from the Embankment with the present 
floating bridge, has been completed at Lambeth. 
The new structare is about twelve yards equare, 
the flooring of the pier being supported by 
twelve fluted columns, which rise from the bed 
of the river. 


“ Female Art Gallery.”—We are asked to 
mention that a fancy sale and bazaar, also a ball 
and concert, will be held early next month in aid 
of the funds of the Ladies’ Art-Union and Female 
Art Gallery, Great Russell-street. We add on 
our own account that the right disposal of the 
money raised ought to be made very clear. The 
affair hag long looked like a private speculation. 


Glasgow.—The Earl of Shaftesbury has been 
“ starring” in Glasgow, where he went to lay the 
foundation-stone of a new Mission Church, which 
is in course of erection at Stonefield, Hutcheson- 
town. His lordship afterwards addressed a 
crowded meeting of the working-classes, and 
specifically made “love” to “all the women in 
Scotland.” 


The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of 
Modern Pictures.—This exhibition was to be 
opened on Monday last. There are 430 oil 
paintings alone, and nearly 450 water-colour 
drawings. The Academy, the Old and 
New Water-Colour Societies, the Dudley gga 
and the Saffulk-street Gallery are 
* | sented. 


Water in Whitechapel.—It gives u® 
satisfaction to be able to announce, on th 
authority of the medical officer of health for 
Whitechapel, that the constant system of water 
supply, by the use of waste-preventers, is in- 
creasing in the poorer neighbourhoods of his 
district. 


Society of Biblical Archeeology.—The 
following Continental archwologists are an- 
nounced as contributing papers for the next 


the | session :—M. Heunich, Brugech, F, ©. Chabas, 


Clermont, Gannereaz, and the Chev. de Saulcy. 
The firat part of the Society’s transactions will 
be ready early in the spring. 


fhe Architect of the London Univer- 
sity Buildings.—We mention with extreme 
regret the death of Sir James 

which took place on the Ist inst., at his resi- 
dence, Worcester Park House, Surrey. 
Boards.—About 170 to 180 Boards 


At 





"| them are 


already formed, and nearly half of 
in Wales. 





, Turner, é 
address. = sree uantities supplied :— 


‘Mr. W.P. Prith, R.A.—The Royal Academy 
ape 4 has elected Mr. W. P. Frith a mem- 
ber of its body. 


TENDERS 








For the erection of 8t. Peter’s Church, Bengeworth, 
be dig D, Barry & Sons, architects. 


Quantities sup- 























eoocoooeceooosoo 
ecooosoooos Oo 





For new laundry buildings, at Bethnal House Asylum 
Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— 


Deduet for 

Old Materials. 
eee crccreccecccccccoeseaess BAG .. ceevicams £30 
PECAERIENBES Aiea ft ee 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co 3: a 60 
NOIIE scencnsnasennininmenintn . ,590 eaeeceees 63 
CES 1ABO  cecccccee 12 
Pritchard (accepted) ... 1,423 rcs 28 





In accordance with revised drawings —_ new lJaundry 
ree Grove Hall Asylum, for Mr. BE. H. Byas, 
essrs, Tolley & Dale, architects :— 
see Wicks, Bangs, & Co. (accepted)... £985 0 0 





For a rood-sereen, in wrought-iron and brasswork, to 
be erected in St. Peter's Chareh, Folkestone. Mr. 8. 

















Sli , architect :— 
hardson, Slade, & Co. ............ £220 0 0 
Hart, Son, Peard, Nhs “Sadeiieeiidibed 164 0 0 
Mesers, Francis ..........c0ccccnssseeee 124 0 0 
For erecting the Star Music-hall, Neckinger-road, Ber- 
m 4 r. J. L. Stewart, architect :— 
utt & Co. 00 
Blease 0 0 
; Se 00 
satnevececnece 00 
Winship .............. 0 0 
. SE aeeerer 00 
For es and repairs, No. 13, Duke-street, Port- 
land-place. = James Harrison, architect. Quantities 
su) by Mr. A. W. Q. Nicoll :— 
WII sacaneiencticennscevcereccecqeovenseis om ~ 0 
BOOMS oo ccccvcccccccvccccescccscecccces 40. 0 
cane pbnagcanesemceteacccoseccovcesons 377 0 0 





For alterations, additions, and repairs to No. 11, New 
Quebec-street, Portman-square, for Mr. John Sach. Mr. 
Chas. Bradley, architect :— 








Harris & SOS ......00ecescseserseeesees £550 0 0 
Simpson & SON  .nssessesseseaerereeees 642 0 0 
DTI casvteicocsscensceces 455 0 0 

For alterations and repairs to No. 46, Seymour-street, 

Portman-square, for Miss Davis. Mr, Phillips, archi- 

tect :— 

WADI WOTER | oi. cecccccssseccccccccsececes £167 10 0 
Harris & Son ( pted) 112 0 0 
WROTE casanserewesesscsnensecvesccccconescee 107 0 0 





ten down and rebuilding promos, No, 13, Pad- 
-ereen, for Mr. J. Peliaky. Mr. 


P, Wilkinson, 








For new beer- nen (The Enterprise), Three Colts- 
lane, Limehouse, for Mr. J. R. Harper. Mr, William 








Hoa & Perr deeinasiiantiesentaniiinn £875 0 0 
7. - 473 0 0 
398 0 0 

Sheffield (accepted) ............-.0008 345 0 0 





For additions, &c., to national schools, at Wooburn 
Town, Bucks. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— 























00 

Bangharst ( pted) 433 13 2 
For rebuilding No. 79, Oxtord-ctrest. Mr. C. Eales, 
architect. 

py rire sch daigeanennianegpsetne hii “- e : 
Bywater 
T’ Anson 2,858 0 0 
Watson, Brothers ........0.--.0000 2,830 0 0 
Browa 2 0 0 
Holland & Hanen  .......0s.csseeee . 2,775 0 @ 
Kelly, Brothers 4 0 0 
Boriviner & White .........0000+ . 2,687 0 0 





For alterations and additions st No, 39, Wimpole- 
street. Mr, W. A. Baker, architect :— 





Kelly, Brothers ...........ssse-eere oe f9T 0 0 
Watson, Brothers .......00s-ereseee- . *59 0 0 
Hyde ....... 910 0 0 

iy 635 0 0 








and domestic offices, Duke.street, Lisson- 
a fer onc , & Boldero. Mr. T. B. 





























Peete PAA TED ape £5,073 : ° 

Fatman & Foiernginn wiectneiie = 7 
Longmire & Burge .......0+-+.00+++ 4,580 0 0 
Brown 4,527 0 0 
Morsman ., 3,930 0 0 

For alterations and at No. 13, New Cavendish - 

street, Portiand-place. ier, Harrison, nt 
ra 406 0 0 
Mashman 377 0 0 
Watson, Brothers .....cvssseree 957 0 0 
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For cleansing and reconstructing Peckham-rye Pond :— 





Bloomfield £750 0 0 
PEIN “ciinces Wanpusblnbacitsntninsesasenal 700 0 0 
8 EE RT ATS aw wae OO 
POODNIOD ss csinisneewussisisebesdncacsiociees 434 0 0 
Riley (accepted) ............seseeseees . $89 0 0 





For detached oo in the Waterden-road, Guildford. 
Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 





Loe £1,163 0 0 
mesg precsrecccsesecoocsbeccecoess: 1,072 0 

SCARE LORS SUES 1,059 10 0 
hen & Clark (accepted) ...... 998 16 0 





For pair of small houses, on the Waterden Estate. 
Guildford. 








Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
RII ais cossnecacesanscntineciabioedh £768 0 0 
Garnett 767 0 0 
IUUDIDNL <-setisatchiamieesnesoes 759 56 0 
Loe (accepted) —.......sccerccseseses -. 697 0 0 





For a laundry, at Bishop’s Stortford, for the East of 
England Nonconformist School Company. Messrs. Slater 
& Goldring, architects :— 


Dickinson ..........+0+ wecesesbecenssesenes £253 0 0 
— sndddadsevsnbenseneoessucsteressiinsoens 249 0 «0 

sdococoveccoscseneconsososcwsbese 247 0 0 
yx eaey (mocepted) .......cccseeeceee 225 0 0 





In list of tenders, as to 74, Aldermanbury, for ‘‘ Bosh” 
read, D. Bostel, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EZ. F. & Co.—M, P,—R.—J. &.—R. R—H. H. 8—F. C.-C. C— 
8 F.—A—J. P.—E. G. B—J. R. C—D. W.—South Australia — 
Ww. W. L—C. B. D.—H. & Sons.—R. W. J.—D. B—BS. W.—8. P.— 
BR. T.—H. 8.—W.—W. B.—F. J.—J. B.—M. L—H. Q-J. M.—R. 8. 
(Must look for himself to the proper formula).—L, M. M, (beyond 
our province. As to Thames Embankment, ask at Metropolitan 
Board of Works).—T. @ C. (thanks for offer),—Concrete (we cannot 
give estimates. Apply to one of the concrete builders).—J. H. (next 
weeh).—C. B. A. (next week).—E. O. 8. (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not ily for 


[HE MECHANICS MAGAZINE of 


Science, Patents, and Manufactures, Engineering, Building, 
Ral Telegra yeh ailding, Factory News, &. (establiched 
want: to the okies tadaalecl jomsnel % Price 4d. 





PANIED, SURVEYOR, for the re 


stating terms, chotld ‘be sent, not gate gnet inset than WO 


SEPTSMBBI 1ith: to the care cf Rav. W. W. 





are). in the world. 
ab + mas nos, Pinot ateest. yo eed of all 


ANUAL of the SCIENCE of COLOUR 
Natural Syoiem. By ~ Ww. BENSON, ee ee gilt 


PRINCIPLES. of tI the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 


4to. copiously eaten Reduced price, 15s. 

Theee Treatises new and beautifa! methods of acquiring and 
applying a knowled; sige of colour, and are mistakes 
and all ail fanedfal 





free from common 
They give the best key to harmony. 
HAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadiily. 





Now ready, 12mo, cloth limo (Weale’s Series), 1s. 6d, (postage 2d. 

DRAW G and MEASURING iN - 

STRU MENTS. — Instruments eT in Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing, the Measurement of Maps and Plans, and in 
Arithmetical Computations. 

By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ' 
Now wate, ene ee ey Ned ool a cloth limp (Weal.’s 


ANatytical ‘GEOMETRY and CONIC 


SECTIONS. 


J. HA 
New Edition. Improved and re-written by Professor J. BR. eo: 
London : LOCKWOOD & OO, 7, Stationers Hall-court, EC. 


CCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT.—A SURVEYOR, under the tenes ea? 





“The Act, 1871,” will be held on TORS. 
DAY. OCTOBER 8rd. Surveyors must be of not less than seven 
profession; they will be elected for a term 





Dilapta ees “ey in oe io 
are sen 
Wet mY, the Soh task shaved © The Guatmnes cone 
York (Dilapidstions Act), care of T. 8, NOBLE, 
Esq. Lendal, York.” 
GLASS PAINTERS. 
ANTED, Py FIGURE PAINTER.— 


undson & Sun, New Wakofield-s‘reet, 





ANTED, “a a first-class FIGURE 


PAINTER.— Apply See BARRAUD, & WESt- 





In demy 8vo. price 258, h»}f red roan. 
LOUDON’s ENCYCLOPZDIa OF 
OTTAGE, FARM, and VILLA|, 


ARCHITECTUR® and FURNITURE. 
Coataiving numerous Derigns for Dweliings, from the Villa to the 
Cottage and the Farm, includ ug Farmhouse, Far merie, and other 
Agricultural Buildings, &c. Illustrated by 1 pwards of two thousand 
Engravings, 

F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





THE FURNISHING OF DWELLING HOUSES. 
Second Edition, revised, in square crown 8vo. with about ninety 
Iilustrations, ——s age my ~—e = -page Plates, of which 


TIN NTS ot é 
S on "HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other D_ta'ls. 

By CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, F.R.I.B.A. Architect. 

“Jo every sense an excelient work.”— Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Eastlake discourses clearly and soundiy, and his work is 

ne Te illustrated by pape ott cane ge ine 

on 


e and i 
the _ co pallishonihy yer tree ge well «x meron meg aera 
valuable and useful handbook ae ee ee to 

etake his house with the quiet p'easures of artistic 


fitness and 
grace."— London Review. 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








publication. 


“ 6 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed ar ticles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests of course with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the | Mom 
** Editor,” amd not to the “ Publisher.” 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise, 
ments, and strongly recommends that Oorixs 
ONLY should be sent. 














ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and ttresteated editios ae Dwellings of the Labour. 

ing Clases,” by HENRY ROBERTS. Esq. F S.A. (author of “* Home 
.” and “ The Physical Condition of = Labouring Classes a 

will be found a s of the efforts at home and abroad to 
secure “ Heathy Homes” for working mea snd women. 
“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 
To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the labouring Classes, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand, Price 7s. Aiso 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &c. 





IME is MONEY.—AIl who e mploy work- 
go yg eg ey ———— post they will 
receive samples of Workmen's 1ime d other Forms 
whieh — is eccnomised, end book-keeping soeng inaiiitaned —MERR 
& HAT CHER, Printers, Grecers’ Hali-court, Poultry, E.C. 








M®. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buckingham 
ype Ben Strand, W.C. twenty years w Messrs. Myers and 

ausfield, hae REMOVED his orr FIRS to the above 
pov mee "Quantities a apenas, and every kind of 
assistance ti tual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTEN DED TO. 


RCHITECT’S and SURVEYOR’S 


PRACTICE FOR DISPOSAL, on the Kent Coast, young but 
very flourishing, and offers an opportunity seid 
Premium as this year’s pote wheat VY word U. M, 


gate. 
ARTNERSHIP. — An AROHITECT of 














Bath and Other Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, &| 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. | 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United | 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


J. L BACON & CQ. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 


Mannufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
476, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, W.C 
WORKS :—FARRINGDON-ROAD. 
Publishers of s Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 

















R. BAILEY DENTON on SEWAGE 

ON.—A P. 

FARATION of SUITABLE LAND, ‘read at Maidstone, NOVEMERE, 
ee, fet Bp & per post.—k, B, bMILH, Maidstone “Jourval ” 





and ay al Lockoute—A 
Piecework — Phort Time — Foreign © 
Parinerships— Factory Legislation, &c. 
atticies by the Becretery of the Labour 
giving the real views of the working men on these su! suljects, will be 
commenced in ihe MECHANIC'S MaGAZINE of BALURDAY, 
SEPIEMBEE 9b, and continued from week wo week, 





([BADES UNIONS.—The Be se of Labour 





exceilent ecclesias'ical works is desirous of JOINING an 
ws use! an uen man commencing practice.— 
Address, THETA, Office of “ The Baildec.” 


LAKE, Endell-street, Bioo 
\ ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN for 
BRSPECTIVE ARTISTIC 


COLOURING. Salary, 
2. to begin wity— Apply ot TUSSDAY, the 12ch, to J. WEEKS 


ec Horticultural Engi neers, 126, King’s-road, Chelsea, 





ANTED, a 5 stead} y and good WORK- 
MAN, as WRITER and GRAINER, for a suburban district 
person would have a com( and 





coven to 'W. ROBINSON,” Wests Doateatinn tenibtbhecel, 
Sn effield. 
ANTED, a m to undertake the 


entire MANAGEM of aa old-estab’ —— wre ae gg a 
HOUSE DECORATION BUSINESS in the North of Rogtand. 

— des! and farnishiag 
a liberal salary avd 


commission. — A 
Messrs, KEENLEYSIDE & 


FORS 
Tyne, 
TH.—Appl 
\ ANTED, a good TOOLSMI Apply 
OUTH WANTED, = a Surveyor's Office, 
Apply by letter, s.ating terms aed bene bp | 
Stasioner, Theobald 


who can Square Write a Good Hand, 
ummer’t 
*e-road, Red Lion-square, W.C. 


to X. X. Mrs, Pi 4 
ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
Addrese, X. Y. Office of “The Builder,” stating term: and 
qualifications, Situation vacant, North of Bugland. 


OREMAN. — WANTED, a thoroughly 
of MAS8ONS.—Apply, 
&e, to W. H. W.5, a - 


GAS-FITTER.— WANTED, 
ios sagen to 

















roseMas 
FOREMAN of GAS FITTERS and MAIN LAY 
Rf Le care of Mr. Kivg, Il, 


UILDER’S CLERK, &.—WANTED, for 


a strong, well-educs’ed Young Mao, of 19, SITUATION, as 
abvve. Has worked at tne bench, &e, two years.—Address, Mc. 8. E. 
7B anyon: ig tae Senay 


10, 
OLERK WANTED, used to booking out 
cd aescemnerr ds Saeeey” 


RAINING, AND GILDING. 
PPRENTICK WANTED, te the ‘above 


Trade. Outdoor, yequired.Apoly to fT. A. 
CREATON, Jun. 47, Bow-lane, May: on 


MASTER CARPENTERS ANU JOLNERS, 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE a “YOUTH 
to a CARPENTER and JOINER. Age 15.—Address, C. H. 
No. 46, —— Camberwell. 

















ee ERSHIP.- —A Gentleman of con- 


siderable ex in the profession, and bavieg « smal 
practice of his own, would be glad to Bagg vont fora —— SHARE! 
in a Tne well-established PRACTICE le provinces, 
ti strictly Address, 173, Office ‘a “The 





Builder.” 


HE Commissioners of Sewers for the 





situstion of GENERAL SUKVEYO 


wich is a district Chan: to the east- 
ward of Newport and the river Usk. It compris abou: 12,000 
acres of land, The to the above situation 


‘ings, sections, 
» *p for constructing and exe- 
aie eneata aed chenenuie mam the Hea Walls, Gouts, Keens, 
&c. within the ea to direct avd , eeee the proper execu- 
tion of such w works ; and to perform such other duties connected with 
the matters under their jurisdiction, as the 


of avd aaa wo 
the lst OCTOBER nrxt. 

A. WADDINGTON, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Usk, August 23, 1871. 


VACANT LANDS of the CORPORATION. 


The Special Committee relative to hee Lands are ' prepared 
to 1eceive applications in writing, accompsmied by testimonials 
from candidates, sor the ‘APPOINIMENT ot an OFFICER to take 
the charge and supervision of the VAVANT LAD D3 of the 
paoomy and to negotiate for the LETTI of such parts 

y be placed in his hands by the several committees for such pur- 
oon. The tae will be for a period of tweive months, with 
tog to the ¢ ioe tie coat at ard after that time, if deemea advis- 

t, on 
to expire at avy period of the year. ‘ihe 
annum, with a commission of 51. per cent 
upon such lands a way be placed in bis hands by 
mittees, for the purpose of lettiu g, and which may 
ity ofti neta ty moyen oT Steprenee cae oe 
en time at the service of tt e Co; od 
ee en Acsiotant to eens ie Gane eurs 
ours. Parth ular as to the dutiescan be pH ae poner 
Sarat imental Office, Gu idball. "The applications must 
, d to 
 ~ ye tee the Vacant Lauds 


of Vacant Lands 


























charge of the and left at 
Curis Ofiee, Guildhall, ca or naam 27th inst. 
WOOvTHORPE, 


UILDERS AND PAINTERS, &c. 
ANTED, KMPLOYMENT, by a quick, 
active Man. aged > as J ceaggenne ne Behy P. mach a og ea 
and PLAIN ZINC-WOBRKE' 
Cam: pbe.l-road, Seven ah 





UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, KMPLOYMENT, by a te: 








Pain and able middle-aged, haniy man. 'Uaderstanss ine 
Major, New Hampton, Middlesex. 
ANTED EMPLOYMENT, by & first ret 
class G ER and MABRBLER. Pissowork.— 
J. J, 65, Victoria-road, Kentish-towa, N.W, 
ANTED, a SITUA- A- 
a as Pu ad x tube neat — an 


fag yy ria arabn ae 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS. 


WAnNteEv, by a steady, experienced Man, 
& SITUATION, to Work } Charge of Saw-Mill Machi- 
nery. Can work, sharpen, puoch, aoa hammer hammer auy saws, work sud 
1epsir the most of machines about saw-miils, Can do joiner’s 
Address, 253, Office of ‘* The Batider.” 











ANTED, by a steady, practical Man, a 

Joiner ty rai i= anteas ‘as WORKING or aor 

fA mey gy or to of a Jub, in town, country, 
Good Sinwameer 10 reled Address, L. J. F. 15, Wort 

ny mg Ponty sete a 

by ares table a SITUA- 
Acai Lagat, inate Speen Mantels, 
to fill up time with plsin 


a. or pen —A idcons, A, B. 18 
racine mes Tos’. 








© ARCHITECTS. B 
ANTED, by the ‘Advertiser er (just, bl 
tires aaa ath Ti, WOLKS, of Guske GuskRAL assis 


a 
aowiedge ofall branches 10 the ildiog tcade. 


Age 29.—address, ALPHA, ‘Pont 
Leicsster. 





acne oben Good references. 
| ottce, Foxvon, Market Harborough, 


* 





